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Why tolerate high taxes? 
For they can be cut—if 
aroused citizens wield 


i the right weapons. See 
sdmide fhesbdia théthods, 
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3 Ideas 


Two-man team makes 
competitors tear hair by 
keeping company small, 
buying new machines, 


putting men on salary 
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Here’s technique for 


finding out why star 


salesmen are stars. Have 
others use their meth- 
ods; watch sales rise! 
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It Will Pay 
You, loo: 


Cities Service Power Prover service minimizes 
waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs....Used 
by thousands of fleet operators 





To keep fleet motors always at peak operat- 
ing efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company 
has developed Power Prover Service. By 
means of this now-famous service, thousands 
of fleet operators save money. They obtain 
lower fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce 
operating and insurance expense, minimize 
minor road breakdowns. 


Power Prover Service in your shop will in- 
clude these practical features: 1. An accurate 
machine for the analysis of exhaust gases. 
2. A comprehensive, 23-step testing and ad- 
justing routine by means of patented Cities 
Service tuning tools and precision instru- 
ments used by your own mechanics. 3. Con- 
Listen in every Friday 
evening at 8 o'clock 
(E.S.T.) to the Cities 
Service Radio Concert 


—WEAF and 53 Asso- 
ciated NBC stations. 


CITIES 
ERVIC 





sultation service on the operation and main- 
tenance of your fleet by highly specialized 
Power Prover engineers. 


Power Prover Service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running 
motors. Results reported by users are on 
file and available for your inspection on 
special request. Impressive records of Power 
Prover Service show savings on oil and 
gasolene up to 30%—also impressive savings 
on maintenance and _ repairs — increased 
power, performance and efficiency — hence 
increased profits! 


What the Power Prover does for others, it 
can do for you. Get all the details of this 
money saving service today! Write to 
Cities Service Oil Company, Room 1326, 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 


OILS AND GASOLENES 
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In Every Way 
a Kiner Car_ 





AND PLYMOUTH’S 
NEW LOWER PRICES 
MAKE IT 


THE YEAR'S 
BEST BUY 








@aB~ Of the leading low-priced cars, 
Plymouth is 5 inches longer than one; 6 
inches longer than the other! 

@@5 Every Plymouth model has the 
same big, 82-horsepower “L-head”’ en- 
gine— giving full-powered performance 
plus exceptional economy. 


YOU GET 
MORE CAR FOR 


LESS MONEY! 














N every important point—size, style, com- 
fort, performance—this big, beautiful new 
Plymouth stands out among low-priced cars. 


See what a big advantage it has in size. Ex- 
perience its thrilling new ride; its new steering 
and handling ease; its combination of power and 
economy. Learn why it’s called the car of the 
year! PLymoutH Drviston oF CHRYSLER Cor- 
PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur Hour, C.B.S. Network, Thurs., 9-10 p.m., E.S.T. 


THE NEW 1939 PLYMOUTH—both the ‘‘Roadking’’ and the ‘‘De Luxe” —has a completely rust-proofed Safety-Steel body. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT on “De Luxe” at 
no extra cost— Perfected Remote Control 
Shifting with Auto-Mesh Transmission. 





a6” The only low-priced car with inde- 
pendent front coil springs on all models 
as standard equipment. They give 
Plymouth a new, smoother ride. 


@@B~ The only low-priced car with steer- 
ing-post gear shift as standard equipment 
at no extra cost (De Luxe models). 








“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 





COUPES ©" 648 
SEDANS * ss" O85 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT, includ- 
ing front and rear bumpers, bumper 
guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 
foot control for headlight beam with 
indicator on instrument panel, ash- 
tray in front and rear, sun visor, safety 
glass and big trunk space (19.3 cubic 
feet). Prices include all federal taxes. 
Transportation and state, local taxes, 
if any, not included. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 


NEW “ROADKING” 
NEW “DE LUXE” 


GREAT CAR 
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Yes, sir, the It goes on the 
salesmen have line for the 


Nes the data — a ae night shift 


Reprints of the 
Campaign are 
in the mail 


YO 
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A Conference at “1038 a.m. |: 


war 


is Office! bein 

1 W UTES...and No Man Has Left His 
Over in TWO MIN . 
be 
in t 
@ Necessary conferences— heretofore, wasteful and fort 


time-consuming—are now concluded with thor- IS EVERYTHING ALL ton 





oughness and dispatch; without any waste of time SET ON MODEL 10XAL? Ste) ae 4 
whatsoever — without any man leaving his own ‘ ahis) P 

office! ad 
Teletalk—the new method of modern office inter- 

communication—makes this new efficiency pos- If 2 
sible. As illustrated, a conference can be held in mile 
two minutes without any man leaving his desk— than 
less time than it takes the ordinary group to gather. x 
All this, and many other phases of business routine ss 
can be speeded up with Teletalk. It saves time, —_ 
steps, energy and money. It permits you to check 

credits, question shipments, give instructions, issue The 
orders, get information, call clerks and do count- Bar! 
less other routine communication jobs in any busi- hefo 
ness—all in “‘split second”’ time. a. 


Teletalk is available in five different models and two a got ican 
different circuits. It permits the installation of cen- SR ee ‘ag "al first 
tralized or departmentalized systems of two or more , 

2 inf in fi ; : : This is the Model 224 Teletalk. It has a capacity of twenty-four stations. Permits 
stations. It is low in first cost, 1S easy and inexpensive twelve simultaneous conversations. Other models of five, ten and twelve stations. 
to install and casts practically nothing to operate. Speaker-Microphone Units are suggested for use on unimportant stations. , “Wh 
of business, personal service organization, and 


Sag "6 pile- 
institution throughout this country and in many he y, amet 
foreign countries. Complete information regarding WEBSTER ELE a pic - have 
Teletalk savings will be supplied upon request. tal 


see A oT 
£ 
Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc. under U. S. Patents of 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric 
Company, Incorporated 


askir 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 





Teletalk is now being used by every type and size 
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In THIS ISSUE (p. 12), we present the 
first of our series of three reports on 
The Tax Fight—the product of months 
of research and an investigation that 
has covered the nation. 


Where the first article covers the fight 
against municipal taxes, the second 
(coming in the March 1 issue) will re- 
port on events in another theatre of 
war—the sector where state taxes are 
being fought. 


Here, too, new and striking tax-cutting 
weapons are being forged, some of 
them quite different from those used 
in the municipal-tax battle. And with 
forty-four state legislatures scheduled 
to meet this year, the time is dead ripe 
for using the new armament against 
the budget and tax proposals that most 
of them will be considering. 


* 


If anyone has rolled up more travel 
mileage around these United States 
than B. C. Forbes has in the past few 
months, we’d like to know about him. 
Because the other fellow must have set 
some sort of all-time record. 


The results of all the ear-to-the-ground 
work the editor has done will soon be 
before you. It takes the form of a num- 
ber of articles on outstanding Amer- 


ican business leaders. Watch for the 
first one. 


* 


“What's it all for, anyway? Where is 
it getting me? Suppose I do make my 
pile—will I get enough out of that to- 
morrow to make up for the things I 
have to miss today?” 


A great many business executives are 
asking themselves those questions as 
they go wearily homeward from an ex- 
hausting day of keeping their noses 
against the grindstone. If you, too, are 
beginning to wonder, youll be deeply 
interested in a coming discussion of 
the nose-against-the-grindstone method 
of business and personal management. 
~Tue Eprrors. 
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EYE OPENER! With all its ex- 


tra value, this Buick sedan lists 


at $51 less than ao year ago! 


— traveling the main line 
under special orders, in this 
baby—you’re the road’s crack ex- 
press going to town with all sig- 


nals clear! 


You click off the miles like the 
limited clicking the rail-joints— 
there’s something in the serene 


ABLEST OF THE EIGHTS is this mighty Buick Dyna- 
flash Valve-in-Head Straight-Fight, with a cyclone in each 


cylinder to squeeze full power from every drop of fucl. 





NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 


HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


@ DYNAFLASH VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


@ BUICOIL TORQUE-FREE SPRINGING e GREATER VISI- 


BILITY e HANDISHIFT TRANSMISSION e ROOMIER UNI- 


STEEL BODY BY FISHER e TORQUE-TUBE PRIVE e TIPTOE 


Ray on the eye—easy to buv— 


on General Motors terms! 


Bust the Ticket 
for Traveling in Style? 


and gallant bearing of your car- 
riage that lets you know how the 
flyer’s engineer feels! 


You’ve got a hundred and then 
some Dynaflash horsepower 
purring quiet as a kitten, but 
ready to sweep into sudden action 
the instant your toe gives the sig- 
nal. You’ve got the soft, slow 
spirals of BuiCoil’s velvety action 
to level down the road’s bumps 
to the smoothness of a rail. 


And you see the world as you 
haven’t before—there’s more 
glass to look through for one 
thing, and your car obeys so 
finger-lightly you’ve a chance to 
give thought to something more 
than driving. 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKES e CROWN SPKING CLUTCH 
“CATWALK-COOLING™ e OPTIONAL REAR AXLE GEAR 
RATIOS ¢ FLASH-WAY DIRECTION SIGNAL e SELF-BANKING 


KNEE-ACTION FRONT SPRINGING 


Seats are like a chair car’s seat— 
floors are just about as level. 
Convenience? Well, there’s 
everything short of a button to 
bring the steward. And as for 
looks, a streamliner is no trim- 
mer, neater, no more surely and 
smartly and pleasingly modern! 


But wait! What’s the tariff? Con- 
siderably less than you think, in 
all probability! For Buick prices 
are down—down more than most 
are — down where they put this 
great straight-eightin easier reach 
than some sixes! 


Why not see your 1939 luxury- 
travel agent now— you'll find him 
in the phone book under the 
name of your local Buick dealer! 
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The Congressional “arm” of the Gov- 
ernment has been taken out of its sling. 


The general price level is hardly likely 
to go much lower. 


Guess: Hopkins will strive to prove a 
helpful Secretary of Commerce. 


It is now up to business leaders to lead 
the U. S. towards prosperity. 


How Brain Trusters have become dis- 
trusted! 


John Bull is finally rebelling against 
being bullied. 


Spending for relief should be in the 
hands of those who supply the money 


*—not entrusted to one man. 


Among America’s noblest campaigns: 
The one that has greatly reduced auto 
accidents. 


The star of John L. Lewis, fiery, irre- 
sponsible, incendiary labor leader, is 
sinking. 


Railroads need relief—in the national 
interest. 


Peace in Europe should mean pros- 
perity here. 


Government machinery needs reorgani- 
zation, but not by one overlord. 


The more money Uncle Sam sends 
Mexico for (useless) silver, the more 
emboldened will Mexico become to slap 
Uncle Sam’s face. 


The New Deal seems in for a rougher 


deal. 


Opposition to Federal opposition to 
business is rising. 


More vocational education is a modern 
need, 


Of course all governmental employees 
should be taxed just like the rest of us. 


Prediction : Spring will bring revived 
life to business and good stocks. 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


r. you're around 40, you're lucky! If 
you're younger, so much the better. 
You can have a steady income guaran- 
teed to you for life starting when you 
retire, an income that most men at 55 
couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, defi- 
nite Plan, and putting in something each 
year, you make it easy to get a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life when 
you retire. 


$1800 a Year 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month beginning at 
age 55. Here is what you can get: 

1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for 
your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 
3 A monthly disabil- 
ity income for your- 
self if, before age 55, 
total disability stops 





















ESTABLISHED 1659 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Leetirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


your earning power for six months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by a 
company with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. You 
can have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $150 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans 
are available to women. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. In 
the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklet shown below. 
It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 
















Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
346 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 
PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Name—___ 
Date of Birth 
Business Address. 


Home Address. ‘ 

















COPYRIGHT 1938, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS SLOGAN 
RIDES ON INTERNATIONALS 


Thanks to the Florists of America “Say It With 
Flowers” is a universal language for millions. 

Back of this famous phrase is a business of tre- 
mendous scope built by the splendid service and good 
reputations of thousands of America’s finest florists. 
They serve you everywhere. 

You can drop into a florist shop, order your flowers, 
and know they'll be delivered with speed and smart- 
ness a block or a mile away—or by telegraph in prac- 
tically any other community in the country. Your florist 
provides this deluxe service as part of the package! 

International Trucks are an important part of the 
florist’s business, for they give him all the advantages 
of luxurious appearance without carrying any of the 
“luxury” over onto his cost sheet. 





International Light-Delivery Trucks are made in 
4 to 1-Ton capacities in 3 wheelbase lengths. Other 
Internationals in all sizes to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


From grower to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 
retailer, and from retailer to destination, Interna- 
tionals save money on every trip they make! 

These stream-styled delivery trucks, like all Inter- 
nationals, are built for rock-bottom economy in both 
upkeep and operation. And the greatest organization 
ever set up to keep trucks profitably on the jobis ready 
to service Internationals anywhere. 

Whether your business is delivering orchids to a 
lady, groceries to her family, or fuel for her home, 
get a demonstration from your nearest International 
dealer or branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 





Fact and Comment 


What You Can Do About Taxes 


What business men and other intelligent, alert citizens 
can do to keep taxes within bounds is being shown in a 
series of timely, practical, valuable articles in this publica- 
tion (see page 12). The time has come for action. 

Think of it: It costs Americans $17,000,000,000 a year 
for the privilege of being governed. Notwithstanding that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, referring to President Hoover’s 
$4,000,000,000 budget for 1932, said that it involved “the 
most reckless and extravagant pace that I have ever been 
able to discover in the statistical record of any peacetime 
government anywhere, any time,” he has unconcernedly 
outlined a budget for 1940 calling for Federal expenditures 
of nearly $9,000,000,000—$17,710 every minute, $1,020,- 
826 every hour, $24,643,835 every day! Local taxes are 
estimated at more than $7,000,000.000 additional 
there are deficits here, too. 

Where is this money to come from? 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors. 
because they are a burden on production and can be paid 
only by production. If excessive, they are reflected in idle 
factories, tax-sold farms, and hence in hordes of the hungry 
tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain.” That truth- 
ful statement was made by Candidate Roosevelt in 1932. 
But ponder this: The Federal debt when he took office was 
$21,000,000,000. Today, including obligations for which 
the U. S. Government is guarantor, it is $44,000,000,000. 

What has this staggering spending accomplished? 

There are almost as many idle workers in America at 
this moment as there were when President Roosevelt took 
office, and more millions are now under the necessity of 
accepting WPA and other relief. 

Many corporations today pay more in taxes than in 
dividends. The National Tax Research Committee estimates 
that a farmer, earning $500 a year, must pay approximately 
$60, or 12%, of his yearly income to tax gatherers; an 
earner of $2,000 contributes $334; a person getting 
$20,000 a year hands over approximately 37%, or $7,459. 

The National Consumers Tax Commission reports that 
“hidden taxes” alone paid by a man earning $1,500 annu- 
ally from his 21st to his 65th birthday, would be sufficient, 
if it could have been saved, to buy an annuity of $118 
monthly for the balance of his life. 

The average wage earner or modest-salaried employee 
works two and one-half months each year solely for tax 


and 





7 \ 


collectors. From higher income earners, government takes 
the fruits of anywhere from six to nine months’ toil. 

What can business men do besides complaining and 
exhorting Congress to lower tax burdens? 

They can get together in counties, municipalities, cities 
and states and actually do something about reducing taxes. 

ForBeEs has conducted a nationwide investigation and 
has ferreted out actual tax-reducing methods. It will be 
shown what business-men organizations are actually accom- 
plishing through widespread publicity of tax facts, through 
close and quiet co-operation with government officials, 
through reorganization of local governments, through tax- 
limitation laws, through wholehearted plunging into local 
politics, putting into power men who will bring results, 
etc. Names and figures are freely given. 

Business men, don’t just talk. Act! This series of articles 
shows you how. 





Each new day brings a new 
deal for each of us. 





Business Should Drive Ahead 


The excuse, “We want to wait and see what Congress 
does,” is no longer tenable. Congress has acted most re- 
assuringly. Note its clipping of the WPA appropriation 
against the will of President Roosevelt, its outspoken 
criticism of the Presidential nominees for Secretary of 
Commerce and Attorney General, its attitude towards the 
Wagner Labor Law. That it will insist upon behaving in- 
dependently can no longer be doubted. 

Now is the time for all good business men to rally in 
support of economic and employment recovery. 


Pointers For Annual Reports 


Chief executives alive to modern conditions and trends 
should take advantage of their annual reports to make 
friends with the American public and with their own work- 
folks. Large corporations would do well to compile two 
statements, one for distribution to stockholders, one to 
place in the hands of every employee. 

Instead of the routine income account and balance 
sheet, each item should be lucidly explained. Pains should 
be taken to tell exactly what befalls every dollar of gross 
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income. Especially should it be shown how much went 
into wages, how much had to be handed over to tax col- 
lectors, how much (or little) went to management and to 
the stockholders who supplied the money necessary to 
make the enterprise and its pay envelopes possible. 

Nor should employers hesitate to discuss frankly why it 
was impossible to make a better showing. If taxes have 
been greatly increased in recent years, this fact should be 
emphasized. If wages have been increased and work hours 
reduced, these facts too should be clearly stated. 

Annual reports should become the very best medium for 
educating investors, employees and the public regarding 
what aggravated burdens have been inflicted during recent 
years and also regarding what the Government should do 
to make better financial results and greater employment 
possible. 

Every enterprise should consider the advisability of ad- 
vertising a summary of its annual statement, as is widely 
done in Britain. Also of announcing that copies will be 
sent to anyone applying. 

Business and industry must overlook no opportunity to 
get closer to the people, to interpret themselves, to bring 
home to citizens, labor, voters, the constructive part they 
play in contributing to the wellbeing of the nation. 





To get it, you must first 
learn to “take it.” 





Are Cheaper Homes Coming? 


More is being said than accomplished about evolving 
acceptable homes at very low cost. At a housing gathering 
at Yale, William B. Stout, one-time Ford airplane designer 
and the originator of a novel house on wheels, declared 
that he had originated “suitcase” houses, the smallest 
(124% by 15 feet) costing only $500 and capable of being 
packed up and towed with the family car. Another engi- 
neer and designer, Corwin Willson, of Flint, Mich., opti- 
mistically declared that 20,000,000 American families 
could enjoy what he called “land yachts” (houses on 
wheels), furnished, costing as low as $300! Stressed was 
the fact that an increasing number of American families 
have become nomadic. 

To be able to provide homes-on-wheels at very low cost 
may serve some useful purpose. 

But this falls far short of filling America’s fundamental 
housing needs. After all, the vast majority of families are 
not perpetual wanderers. They have fixed places of abode. 
The major objective should be to make it possible for the 
lower-income brackets among them to acquire their own 
homes. Trailers, tents, “land yachts” would not satisfy 
them. 

The deplorable fact is that, although something is being 
done (p. 24), utterly inadequate headway has been made 
in providing or popularizing homes substantially below 
previous costs, homes within the means of millions of 
families of modest income. If America could only produce 
a Henry Ford in the building industry, an inventor and 
practical manufacturer, who would do for home-building 
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what Mr. Ford did for automobile-building! What a 
fortune he could reap by putting $1,500 to $2,500 homes 
within reach of families all over the continent! 


TVA Ruling Disappoints, But— 


The United States Supreme Court’s decision that af. 
fected utility companies “have no standing” in their TVA 
suits is, of course, disappointing to the whole utility in- 
dustry and to the majority of thoughtful citizens because, 
as Wendell L. Willkie explains, “presumably a test of the 
constitutionality (of TVA) could only be brought by a 
state aroused by the millions of dollars lost in taxes be- 
cause of the properties withdrawn by the TVA from the 
state tax rolls. . . . The question is whether it is wise for 
the Government to engage in subsidized competition with 
private industry. This is a question for Congress to decide.” 

Regardless of whether any state moves to test the con- 
stitutionality of this un-American competition to crush 
investor-owned properties, the fact is—and it is not with- 
out consolation—that public sentiment has definitely turned 
against this species of New Dealism, against ladling out 
additional millions and billions of taxpayers’ money to 
cripple employment-giving and tax-paying enterprises. 

The agreement for settling the TVA-Commonwealth 
& Southern dispute is inspiring. 

My reading of the signs of the times is that Congress 
will call a halt on appropriating vast sums to destroy 
private enterprise, that New Dealism disruptive to business, 
industry, investments, employment, has shot its bolt, passed 
its zenith. 

The prospect is that a new deal will be insisted upon, 
and endorsed next year by the electorate, and that there- 
after America will not be subjected to repetition of its 
Government gratuitously, vindictively, destructively wreak- 
ing vengeance on blameless investors. 





Think, or sink. 





Hold Such Functions 


Occasionally you read of companies honoring long: 
service employees or employees performing some conspicu- 
ously meritorious service. Completion of a big building 
sometimes is celebrated by entertaining representatives of 
all the different crafts participating. Once in a while a 
company head is the recipient of a demonstration of friend- 
liness (and a memento) from his work-folks. Such func- 
tions should be encouraged. They tend to emphasize and 
encourage the human side of work and life. I have met 
veteran employees, both in industry and in railroading, 
whose proudest possession is a token, received from the 
company, signalizing their length of service—although the 
token itself may not have intrinsic value. My observation 
is that, as a rule, there is less labor trouble in organiz 
tions where the get-together spirit is strong than in others 
where sentiment is lacking. 

Executives all over the country would do well to give this 
matter mature thought. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Tax Row 


New York taxpayers, staggered by 
the State’s $412,000,000 budget, jolted 
by proposed new taxes, at last are 
dynamited into action. Setting an ex- 
ample for other states where budget 
and tax proposals are soon to be an- 
nounced, they call fiery meetings all 
over the State; deluge Albany with 
protests; ask Westchester County Tax- 
payers Association, because of its rec- 
ord of results, to take the initiative in 
organizing a State-wide body of tax- 
fighting citizens. Concurrently, success- 
ful methods of fighting taxes in other 
regions are revealed (p. 12). 


Out the Window 


Stock market strengthens somewhat. 
SEC reveals that 1938 transactions on 
all exchanges were 41.3% lower in 
dollar volume than 1937. January ends 
with volume of security flotations at 
deep-depression level. But Wall Street 
rejoices over the way North American 
Co.’s $105,000,000 refunding issue of 
bonds and preferred stock in early Feb- 
tuary goes “out the window,” to a 
premium on offering day. But the all- 
important new-capital issues that mean 
new buying of machines and equip- 
ment still stay in hiding, though small 
offerings by airplane makers are looked 


for (see also p. 24). 


Guinea Pig 


Legal mills start grinding on first 
test of Wages & Hours Act when a civil 
suit is filed against Central Weaving & 
Spinning Corp. of Fayetteville, N. C. 
Charged with wage-cutting and speed- 
ups in silk and rayon weaving, Presi- 
dent Jacob Neider protests: “This is a 


complete surprise. Since we took over 
this firm in 1933 it has been operated 
as a philanthropic enterprise.” 


Picket Curbs 


Three recent judicial opinions, still 
untested by higher courts, affect picket- 
ing: (1) In Philadelphia, State Su- 
preme Court justice declares that pick- 
eting of plants to make non-striking, 
satisfied workers join a union is un- 
reasonable. (2) In Newark, N. J., lower 
court rules that striking and picketing 
by a large union against a small busi- 
ness (in this case, three employees) is 
illegal because bargaining power is lop- 
sided. (3) In Philadelphia, Federal 
Court forbids violence and “other un- 
lawful acts,” permits picketing—but 
adds “The idea of a peaceful picket 
or peaceable picketing is a myth.” 


Enemy of Labor? 


A. F. of L. Executive Council, in ses- 
sion at Miami, adopts policy of smug 
watchfulness toward CIO’s troubles in 
textile and automobile industries, hop- 
ing eventually to absorb large forces 
of workers as a result of factional 
fights. Meanwhile, CIO launches strong 
attack against A. F. of L.-sponsored 
Walsh amendments to the Wagner Act 
(p. 20). Sample: Cancellation of an 
invitation to Senator Walsh to speak 
before CIO’s Massachusetts State con- 
vention. Reason: “We class you among 
the few enemies of labor.” 


Trend Halted 


Indications that diversion of rail- 
road traffic to other means of trans- 
portation may be nearing its end ap- 
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pear in a just-publicized ICC study: 
With 1928 as 100%, ratio of tonnage 
hauled by rail as compared with ton- 
nage that might have been hauled by 
rail dropped to 87.8% in 1934; but in 
the next three years, ratio held steady 
at just above 85%. (See also p. 42.) 


Hope in Votes 


Though U. S. Supreme Court still 
fails to pass on TVA’s constitutionality, 
it decides that the fourteen power 
companies bringing suit have no case 
against Government competition be- 
cause they have no legal right to be 
free from competition; thus, the door 
is practically closed on further utility 
suits against Government power pro- 
jects. Presumably, too, business has no 
legal case, based on Government com- 
petition, against Federal-sponsored re- 
lief factories now operating or pro- 
posed for hosiery, chemicals, fertilizer, 
liquor, tractors, garments. Business’ 
sole hope of relief must be to win votes. 


Peace—or Truce? 
While TVA decision is a body blow 


to private utilities, TVA’s agreement to 
pay Commonwealth & Southern $78,- 
600,000 for its Tennessee electric prop- 
erties is hopeful. The offer, far above 
the original $55,000,000 bid and close 
to Commonwealth & Southern’s asking 
price, may indicate more reasonable- 
ness in Government attitude toward 
utilities. Whether it forecasts peace or 
just a truce remains to be seen: Poten- 
tial warfare on borders between TVA 
and private-power territories, and un- 
settled questions about Government 
power projects in other parts of the 
nation may hold back the predicted 
boom in utility buying. 














The Tax Fight 
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Why tolerate high taxes—why stand for something that chokes production, strangles wages, 


stifles buying—when the real facts prove that taxes can be cut! Here is the first of three 


notable reports on tax-cutting methods which are getting results right now 





TAX REBELS are organizing, rebellion 
is spreading, in an upheaval as fiery 
and spirited as the tax revolts before 
1776 which led to the birth of the 
nation. 

Sick and tired of paying for ex- 
travagance, inefficiency and waste in 
government, business men are meet- 
ing at crossroad stores, in village halls, 
in city offices, to forge the weapons 
for the fight they are determined to 
win: The fight to cut taxes. 

As in all warfare, the tax war has 
two objectives—the immediate objec- 
tive and the final one. 

The long-run goal is to cut all taxes, 
Federal and local. But the immediate 
goal is to bring down the topheavy 
structure of local taxes by cutting gov- 
ernment spending, by reducing debt. 
or by a direct assault against local 
taxes themselves. 

There are two sound reasons why 
the immediate objective is the local tax 
structure: 

First, local taxes—those of state, 
county, city and town—add up to more 
than $7,000,000,000 a year, 56% of 
the nation’s total $12,600,000,000 tax 
bill. 

Second, experience has shown that 
tax-cutting, like charity, should begin 
at home. Local situations are more 
manageable than national ones, results 
come faster, and, with the practice and 
experience gained during the local bat- 
tle, those who wage the fight against 
taxes are better prepared for resultful 
campaigning on a national scale. 

Again as in all warfare, more than 
one method is being used to attack the 
tax citadel. One group of tax-cutters 
may employ widespread publicity of 
the facts on taxes. Another may prefer 
close and quiet co-operation with gov- 
ernment officials. A third may believe 
in reorganizing local government, 
either to change it completely or to 
improve it along existing lines. A 
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Wheeling 
In 1930, local government spent $1,750,000; 


in 1938, it spent $600,000 less. Intelligent 
tax-fighting turned the trick 
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fourth group may rely on tax-limita- 
tion laws. And a fifth may prefer to 
take a wholehearted plunge into local 
politics, organizing along political 
lines and trying to put into power 
men who will get results of the kind 
wanted. 

Which of these methods is best de- 
pends on local conditions. In many 
cases, columns of tax-fighting troops 
may be fighting their way forward 
along several avenues of approach in 
a single community. 

Wheeling, W. Va., for one, uses 
more than one approach. With the low- 
est tax rates of any city in the nation, it 
sets a sound example by sharply revers 
ing the current trend of rising taxes: 
Wheeling’s tax rates for 1938 were 
27% below 1937 levels. Yet, only six 
years ago, the city was traveling down- 
hill, wasting tax dollars, alarming lo- 
cal bankers, clearly headed for mu- 
nicipal bankruptcy. 

But local business men took action. 
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First, Wheeling had the help of a 
1933 State law which set a ceiling on 
local tax rates. 

Leading citizens, however, realized 
that they needed more than: a tax- 
limitation law to give them low taxes 
without plunging the city still further 
into debt. So they drafted a city 
charter calling for a council elected by 
proportional representation, and a city 
manager elected by the council. 

To keep the low-tax, good-govern- 
ment drive moving, they organized the 
Wheeling Association in 1935, a non- 
partisan, citizens’ organization. The 
Association began to co-operate with 
the city council. And it started to in- 
form the public on city affairs by is- 
suing pamphlets and by publishing a 
weekly news bulletin in the local news- 
paper. 

On top of this, an aggressive tax 
committee of the Wheeling chamber 
of commerce began to serve as an 
alert, tax-watching group. Members 
were furnished with detailed financial 
statements every three months. Gov- 
ernment expenditures were closely 
watched. Receipts were carefully ex- 
amined. Frequent meetings were called 
to discuss new, unusual expenses. And 
when the time for preparing the an- 
nual budget rolled around, the com- 
mittee had the facts, knew how much 
the city should spend, why, and what 
taxes would be necessary. 

But Wheeling is only one of several 
cities where tax-cutting business men 
use fact-finding, publicity methods to 
get results. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., has an active tax 
payers’ research association that also 
combs the budget, item for item, t 
shear off waste and _ duplication 
(Forses, Oct. 15, p. 16). Results: 
City and county debt slashed $2,300, 
000; tax rates for 1939 lowest in ten 
years; per-capita debt lowest for any 
U. S. city of its size. 
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0 Indianapolis 


For 1939, tax-spenders asked $20,000,000. 
Taxpayers investigated, cut them to $17,900,- 


000 (Ewing Galloway) 


Another Indiana city, Indianapolis, 
also shows startling results with the 
same methods—sticking io statistics, 
looking up facts and studying pro- 
posed budgets. 

An aggressive tax committee of the 
chamber of commerce always meets 
with the county board of tax adjust- 
ment and with the State board of tax 
commissioners during budget-making 
time. Specific recommendations for re- 
duction of expenses are based on staff 
surveys and committee studies. 

In a preliminary report to the tax- 
adjustment board last September, for 
example, the chamber’s bureau made 
item-by-item recommendations for tax 
reductions which resulted in trimming 
tax requests by more than $2,180,000. 
The four-year rising tide of taxes has 
been checked, and 1939 tax levies will 
be lower than those of 1938. 

The Indianapolis committee reports 
that “the spontaneous outburst of tax- 
payer interest” has strengthened its 
position in promoting this work. More 
than 30,000 individuals signed peti- 
tions against tax increases, and one 
public hearing drew more than 3,000 
to the meeting. All of which is dyna- 
mite to any political officeholder—and 
dynamite gets results. 

Towns in Massachusetts, too, show 
lax-cutting progress by studying ex- 
penditures, recommending practical 
reductions and backing up their efforts 
with aroused public opinion. 

Arlington business men had a def- 
inte program that slashed $93,000 
from the 1938 budget. Brookline re- 
jected an appropriation of $103,000 
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after the facts about it were studied 
and publicized. Haverhill’s mass meet- 
ings protested proposed tax rates, suc- 
ceeded in cutting $307,000. Needham 
consolidated government departments 
and saved taxpayers 20% of their an- 
nual bill. Orange had a program that 
reduced town expenditures by $24,000, 
lowered 1938's tax rate by $7.80. 
Quincy’s taxpayers’ association helped 
to cut appropriations $50,000 for the 
city and $16,000 for the county. 

But South Bend, Ind., goes even 
farther in backing up taxpayers’ pro- 
grams for government economy. Its 
methods reveal a second sound method 
of tax-cutting—organize like a po- 
litical party and demand action. 

Finding that government officials 
did not heed the requests of business 
men for more efficient government and 
lower taxes, the Civic Planning Asso- 
ciation was started in 1931 by a group 
of determined citizens. They organ- 
ized, like a political party, into re- 
gions, districts and sections. They tried 
to get workers in every block in the 
city. And as workers told the story of 
the Association and what it was try- 
ing to do, more and more members 
joined in the movement. 

Today, with 1,500 members, the As- 
sociation includes business men and 
union workmen, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, rich men and poor men, 
citizens from every section of the city. 
Keyed to the interests of home-owners. 
both large and small, the democratic 
set-up of the Association makes it pos- 
sible to follow every change in public 
opinion. 





South Bend 


Since 1932, the $5,500,000 annual bill for 
taxes has been forced down a spectacular 
$2,000,000 (Fairchild) 
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Baltimore 


In 1932, public debt hit an all-time high. 
Since, business-backed bureaus have hacked 
off $17,500,000 (Keystone) 


By no means an organization of the 
“best people,” it has a truly represen- 
tative balance. And, according to its 
leaders, the wide range of members is 
the basic reason behind its success. 
Achievements: 

1. It forestalled a proposal to issue 
warrants in anticipation of col- 
lection of past-due taxes—that is, the 
practice of circulating certificates 
backed by anticipated collections of 
back taxes, not by cash. 

2. It prevented bond issues for un- 
necessary public improvements. South 
Bend has saved more than $6,000,000 
in public debt as a result. 

3. It brought about the assessment 
of real property on a scientific system 
worked out by a group of real-estate 
men, engineers and architects. 

4. It studied proposed tax rates, its 
members attended public hearings, cir- 
culated petitions and appealed to tax- 
adjustment boards with the result that, 
since 1931, tax rates have averaged - 
16% below the rates which were first 
announced. 

5. It helped form the Indiana 
League of Civic Associations, an active 
State-wide group which has worked 
wonders in keeping down State ex- 
penditures. 

But South Bend’s methods are not 
unique in bringing results. Other cities 
get them by relying on research bu- 
reaus, working and co-operating with 
public officials, to improve local gov- 
ernment and cut taxes. 

Baltimore, Md., for example, has 
sixteen years’ experience with a 
technical staff that works quietly with 







































































































public officials, holding down debt, co- 
ordinating municipal purchasing prac- 
tices and accounting systems, and mak- 
ing monthly analyses of revenue col- 
lections, street repairs, public-works 
financing and so on. 

In no way, according to the direc- 
tor, is Baltimore’s commission “a staff 
of auditors, detectives or muckrakers.” 
On the contrary, it is recognized as the 
source of accurate and impartial facts 
about Baltimore’s government. 

Tremendous savings have resulted. 
The debt has been reduced more than 
$16,000,000. “Ordinary departmental 
expenses for labor, materials and sup- 
plies . . . are $3,400,000 less than be- 
fore the depression.” Improvements in 
the election system have saved $180,- 
000. 

St. Paul, Minn., likewise has a bu- 
reau of municipal research that uses 
the method of co-operation with gov- 
ernment officials. Organized in 1921, 
the bureau has worked unceasingly to 
present the facts to the voters. Operat- 
ing on the theory that the most effec- 
tive way to improve local government 
and reduce taxes is to work co-opera- 
tively with public officials, the bureau 
also believes in backing up its findings 
with court action if necessary. When 
the city council passed an appropria- 
tion several years ago that exceeded the 
legal limit by $600,000, the bureau 
went to court on the matter and won a 
State Supreme Court decision. 

In examining proposed budgets, the 
bureau is equally effective. After an 
exhaustive study of St. Paul’s school 


When furious taxpayers went to work on 
government costs, they shrank from $4,300,000 
(1930) to $3,600,000 (1938) 











Wichita 


Business men and officeholders gang up on 
taxes. Result: 1938 taxes that were 21% 
below those of 1930 (Fairchild) 


requirements, the bureau scaled down 
a proposed bond issue of $8,000,000 
to $5,000,000 for a school-building 
program. 

By helping the local government to 
modernize its methods, other savings 
have been produced: A study of street- 
lighting costs resulted in saving $20,- 
000 a year. Improved garbage-collec- 
tion methods saved another $20,000. 
Operating costs in the county home 
were cut from $1.60 to 85c per patient 
per day. More than $15,000 was saved 
by improving methods of feeding pris- 
oners in the county jail. And by sup- 
porting economy-minded city officials 
who themselves cut proposed budgets, 
taxpayers in St. Paul have saved over 
$5,000,000 in the last five years. 

Other cities, as well, rely on co-oper- 
ation with local government officials to 
cut taxes. 

The tax committee of the chamber 
of commerce of Warren, Ohio, works 
with the council, mayor and city audi- 
tor to reduce debts and lower tax rates. 
All credit for Warren’s fine tax record, 
the committee declares, should go to 
public officials. 

Wichita, Kan., has a tax committee 
working with, not against, city officials 
in lopping off expenditures. Result: 
Taxes for 1938 were 21% below previ- 
ous peak years. 

In Texas, El Paso declares that a 
local tax committee “works very effec- 
tively with the municipal council and 
the county commissioners in checking 
over their proposed budgets.” Co-op- 
eration with the government has evi- 
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dently paid: El Paso rates in the first 
ten cities in low per-capita expendi- 
tures for government. 

Although Chicago has the greatest 
amount of unpaid taxes of any city in 
the country, it also has two active 
groups studying legislation and co-op. 
erating with government officials in 
fighting a rear-guard, defensive action 
—namely, to try to keep taxes from 
rising. 

The legislative division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce closely 
follows the State legislature’s work, 
concentrating especially on tax legisla. 
tion and business regulation. And the 
Civic Federation & Bureau of Public 
Efficiency works with public officials to 
improve public financial reporting. 
The Federation is also active in pre- 
senting constructive suggestions for 
economy at public budget hearings. 
“Our work,” reports the Federation’s 
secretary, “specifically results in pre- 
venting the imposition of additional 
taxes, which over a period of years will 
range in amount from $3,000,000 to— 
in one instance—$40,000,000 annu- 
ally.” 

But not all methods used to limit 
and reduce taxes are the serious efforts 
of statistical-minded organizations. 

Last Summer, in Shreveport, La., the 
Caddo Taxpayers Association formed 
a society with a slightly different ap- 
proach. The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Optimism and Old-Fashioned 
Fables was its name. And it made an 
unusual announcement: 

“Citizens of this country are urged 

(Continued on page 36) 


° Cincinnati 
A change in- form of government helps. It 
sliced $24,500,000 from 1930’s $105,600,000 
public debt (Ewing Galloway) 
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R. G. Haskins Co. recently moved into this new plant. But note that, like the old one, it’s a small factory too 


Is Small Business Best? 


Right or wrong, these two men believe it is; they try to keep their company small. Also: They re- 


place machines while they’re still new: they pay workmen salaries: they make money 


Ox CHIcaGo’s west side is a small 
manufacturing business, the R. G. 
Haskins Co. 

The neighborhood is dotted with 
factories; most of them are small. 
What distinguishes the Haskins outfit 
from its neighbors is that the two men 
who head it are determined to keep it 
small. 

In this, they have succeeded—in 
spite of an unbroken record of in- 
creased annual sales going all the way 
back to 1910. That was when Haskins 
started out selling a line of portable 
tools that he got someone else to manu- 
facture to his specifications: in 1920. 
Herman Goldberg joined him to run 
the new factory in which the line has 
since been produced. 

An unusual pair of men, these. Has- 
kins had the vision, in the early days. 
of a line of electrically-driven flexible- 
shaft tools that would be better than 
anything on the market. He had no 
revolutionary ideas of design. He sim- 
ply believed that by using conventional 
design, employing the best obtainable 
materials. machining them to limits of 
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precision considerably closer than were 
commonly acceptable, he could offer 
users equipment that would do better 
work, last longer, thereby overcome 
the handicap of the slightly higher 
price he would have to charge for the 
added quality. 

It turned out he was right. He made 
money, developed a steady market. 
After the war he decided things would 
be simpler all around if he had con- 
trol of his product from the raw ma- 
terial. to avoid anv slip-ups in his 
standards of quality. 

He knew Goldberg as a voung fel- 
low who was inclined to the same sort 
of manufacturing policies as himself. 
and who had a record of running a 
shop efficiently. So they joined forces. 
and have continued ever since as one 
of those ideal combinations that are 
found occasionally in business. 

Haskins runs the sales and the 
finances. Goldberg runs the factory. If 
either one takes a problem to the other. 
he has to do a first-class selling job to 
forestall the answer. “Well, use your 
own judgment, it’s your department.” 
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And if either has a suggestion for the 
other he must be both tactful and right 
to prevent being told, “Why don’t you 
go run your job and let me run mine?” 

Such a relationship must, of course, 
be founded on complete agreement as 
to policy and implicit mutual con- 
fidence. How and when this unanimity 
and trust developed is lost in the mists 
of history. In the interval it has been 
tested and proved. The two men look 
not at all alike. But they think so com- 
pletely alike that an outsider cannot 
determine where one’s ideas end and 
the other's begin. 

Let’s try to draw up a statement of 
their industrial creed. 

Some of it may appear startling, 
some of it utterly conventional. But 
do not be misled by the fact that some 
of their tenets must be stated in words 
which might be used to describe the 
policies of most industry. These two 
men carry their beliefs into their every- 
day work, and they carry them all the 
way to their logical ends. Here is an 
attempt at stating their basic ideas: 

1. A well-managed small business 
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If a better machine comes out, the partners grab it. And every machine is replaced on its seventh birthday anyway 


can earn more money per dollar in- 
vested than larger companies—and it 
is a lot less trouble to manage. 

2. To make money soundly, a manu- 
facturer must use the very best equip- 
ment that he can obtain. 

3. Because the workers in a well- 
managed, well-equipped plant are high- 
ly productive, they should be paid 
really high wages. 

4. Year-around employment is es- 
sential to the most profitable enter- 
prise, and is possible only if the enter- 
prise is not allowed to expand beyond 
the size that can be kept working even 
in hard times. 


“UST CRAZY PEOPLE” 


In the metal-working trades this 
little Haskins outfit is known at least 
by reputation to practically everybody. 
Its policy on purchasing and replac- 
ing equipment has been recited by so 
many machine-tool manufacturers that 
everyone has heard of it. “Oh yes,” 
remarks the manufacturer in Minne- 
apolis or Evansville or Baltimore, 
“They're the people who throw out 
every machine every seven years. That 
Cleveland salesman was telling me 
about them the other day, when he was 
trying to get me to replace that line 
of machines over there. 

“Why should I replace them? They 
still do good work, even if they are 
twenty years old. There’s another fif- 
teen good years in them. Those fel- 
lows in Chicago must be plain crazy 
to heave out a good machine before it 


is used up. Or else they’ve got some 
kind of a racket where they don’t have 
to watch expenses. We simply can’t 
afford that kind of extravagance.” 

Goldberg laughs a trifle ruefully 
when he starts out to explain their 
policies. 

“You probably won't believe we act- 
ually do what we say,” he admits. 
“Maybe you won’t even understand our 
policies. They are so extremely simple 
that lots of people find them hard to 
grasp. If there is anything you don't 
understand, stop me and ask ques- 
tions. And if you don’t think I’m tell- 
ing the truth about something, tell me 
so. We’re used to it, and I'll do my 
best to produce the proof from our 
records. But first, let’s go out in the 
shop and look around, so you'll know 
what I’m talking about.” 

The shop is small, unbelievably clean 
and open. At one end is a fenced- 
off tool room with equipment that any- 
body must know is modern and fitted 
to precision work. The rest of the 
room is occupied by as new and shiny 
an assortment of millers and grinders 
and screw machines as was ever seen 
in an operating factory. There is not 
a bench in sight. “That’s because our 
men and our machines turn out work 
that is absolutely right, so it doesn’t 
need any touch-up or filing,” Goldberg 
explains. “Right there is the secret of 
our low costs. It doesn’t take long to 
pay for a $6,000 machine if it saves 
having an extra man at a bench filing 
and scraping the work to dimension.” 
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Whenever a machine-tool mauufac- 
turer produces a new machine that will 
turn out more precise work, or faster 
work, R. G. Haskins Co. is close to 
the top of his prospect list. More often 
than not he gets an order when he 
shows his product’s superiority. The 
old machine is sold off—if you have 
ever tried to dispose of used machine 
tools you can appreciate the condition 
of what Haskins retires when you learn 
it sells at an average of 46% of its 
original cost. 

If no new developments occur in a 
given tool field during seven years, the 
old machine is retired then anyhow. 
Income-tax authorities have kicked 
lustily at allowing the little company 
to amortize machinery at the indicated 
rate—but have always yielded when 
shown the consistent rate of profit the 
company has earned even during de- 
pression times, and the records prov- 
ing actual retirement of the machine 
instead of mere bookkeeping write-off. 


SIX MORE MEN; TRIPLED SALES 


The new equipment policy sounds as 
if it should pile up a tremendous in- 
vestment for so small a business. 

Actually, Haskins and Goldberg 
point out, it holds their investment to 
a minimum, as well as boosting their 
profits. In 1920 they started out with 
twenty-two workmen in a small build: 
ing. Today they have twenty-eight 
workmen, until late last Summer were 
in the same building; then they moved 
to a slightly larger plant. If you take 
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The Haskins plant is an eye-opener: Clean, airy, with up-to-the-minute equipment—and not a workbench in sight! 


this to indicate an increased sales vol- 
ume of perhaps 35% since 1920, guess 
again. Their business is more than 
three times as big as it was nineteen 
years ago, with little more bricks-and- 
mortar investment and this slight in- 
crease in personnel. 

Machines of ever-increasing capac- 
ity, and better methods of shop tech- 
nique account for the tripling of out- 
put. By spending some $35,000 on new 
machinery as they did in 1937, they 
not only forestall much larger invest- 
ments for increasing their factory 
space but also they save equally im- 
portant amounts in payroll. As Gold- 
berg once stated publicly, their policy 
is founded on the principle that “the 
cost of a machine can be worked off 
out of savings in a short term of years, 
but added men on the payroll keep 
costing money forever and ever.” 


SALARIED WORKERS PRODUCE MORE 


Any manufacturer as keenly alert to 
payroll economies might be expected 
to hold his payroll down to the irre- 
ducible minimum. The Haskins man- 
agement maintains that it does exactly 
this. But to understand their method, 
you must put aside the conventional 
thinking about hourly or weekly or 
even annual wages, and think in terms 
of labor cost per unit produced. Gold- 
berg will stoutly defend against all 
doubts his contention that his shop 
turns out as many units of work, per 
dollar of payroll, as any shop where 
comparable precision is demanded. 


His method of achieving this is 
utterly unconventional. He has no 
piece rates or incentive compensation 
schemes. He does not pay hourly rates, 
except for the first six months of a 
man’s service, which is recognized as 
a tryout period. He pays his men week- 
ly salaries, and gives them a full year’s 
employment every year. The regular 
shop hours are eight hours a day, five 
days a week. But the men do not think 
in hours, either. If a man gets a little 
behind with his work, he comes volun- 
tarily on Saturday to catch up. In 
busy times, you can find six or eight 
machines going on Saturday, some- 
times all day Saturday. Nobody sug- 
gested to these workmen that they 
ought to come back. They do it in ex- 
actly the spirit of the office worker who 
puts in overtime to keep abreast of 
some rush schedule. 

When you reduce the Haskins work- 
ers’ salaries to hourly wage rates by di- 
viding a week’s check by 40 hours, you 
come out with figures well above the 
going rate for comparable operations 
in the Chicago labor market. You still 
have to remember that the Haskins em- 
ployee gets a full year’s employment 
instead of being laid off as he might 
expect in most other shops. Moreover, 
instead of getting only fifty-two week- 
ly pay checks per year, the Haskins 
workers gets two or more extra pay 
checks. At Christmas they write extra 
checks for every man in the place—the 
minimum bonus is a week’s pay, the 
maximum probably three weeks’. The 
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first two weeks in July the plant closes 
down and all the men go on paid vaca- 
tion; so, at the end of June, extra 
checks are disbursed to provide for the 
extra expense of vacation. 

The consequence of this policy, and 
of the correlated methods of dealing 
with men which might be expected in 
such an organization, is that only three 
men have voluntarily left since the 
plant was opened in 1920, and two of 
these went to high-skill jobs in another 
plant where their skill commanded 
wages even higher than they had been 
drawing from Haskins. The answer, 
of course, was that their skill exceeded 
even what Haskins needs. As a matter 
of fact, Goldberg helped them into the 


new jobs. 
BUT THERE ISN’T ANY CATCH 


Finding men of the grade he re- 
quires is one of Goldberg’s hardest 
tasks. He says that most workmen have 
had enough experience with raw deals 
from employers so that when they 
come to work in his shop they tend to 
view the place with suspicion and won- 
der where the catch is. Some never 
outgrow this attitude, consequently 
have to be let go before they complete 
their six months’ probation. The man 
who really gets the picture and appre- 
ciates it puts his body and soul into 
giving value for the high pay and geod 
shop conditions, and thereafter re- 
mains for life. When a man that Gold- 
berg really knows is the sort they need 

(Continued on page 35) 














What Makes Them Stars? 


There’s no one key to sales success. But use this method to find out why stars are stars, let lesser 


lights apply the findings to their work—and watch results improve 


THoucH fully 50% of all salesmen are 
operating at a loss to their companies, 
on almost any salesforce will be found 
a couple of stars. 

But very few companies make any 
attempt to find why the stars are stars. 
What do they do that the other sales- 
men do not do? Have they native abil- 
ity that the others lack? Or do they 
employ a technique or use arguments 
that the other men are not using? 

Finding out why some salesmen are 
productive and why others are not get- 
ting results is called a salesmen’s in- 
ventory. It is a stock-taking of the re- 
sources of the sales staff. It is an audit 
of a company’s selling manpower. And, 
assuming that salesmen are intelligent- 
ly hired, properly trained and ade- 
quately supervised, it is a method that 
can turn most of them into profit- 
makers. 

There are various ways of taking 
such an inventory. First, though, it 
should not be taken by a salesman or 
sales supervisor or salesmanager or by 
any member of the sales department. 
They have too prejudiced a viewpoint. 
They are unable to regard their work 
critically and are inclined to blame 
buyers rather than salesmen for poor 
sales results. 


DETECTIVE IN DISGUISE 


Salesmen’s inventories are often 
taken by higher-up executives. The 
president or vice-president, for exam- 
ple, goes out in the field and learns at 
first hand what the trade thinks of his 
salesmen. This method has a disadvan- 
tage: When the president of a big cor- 
poration calls on one of his dealers, 
the dealer is likely to be over-awed, 
and will not let down his hair in the 
august presence. He will cater to his 
distinguished visitor and tell him noth- 
ing that he does not want to hear. 

Kenneth S. Parker, president of the 
Parker Pen Co., has a better plan. He 
visits the trade, bearing a pseudonym. 
His card lets it be known that he is 


JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


connected with the Parker Pen Co., but 
he does everything possible to hide the 
fact that he is its president. Thus he is 
frequently able to get the real lowdown 
on his salesmen and the attitude of the 
trade toward his house. 

Many concerns have found that the 
most satisfactory way to inventory 
salesmen is to have an independent ob- 
server do it. He must be entirely disin- 
terested and have no axe to grind. Usu- 
ally he travels with each of the sales- 
men for a few days and stands by 
while they do their stuff. He records 
what he observes and thus tries to find 
out what makes the salesman click or 
fail to click. 

On several occasions I have been 
such an observer. Before I went out 
with the salesmen, the company gave 
me a statement of the standing of all 
the men on its sales staff. Before I trav- 
eled with a man, I knew whether he 
was a star or a good, mediocre or poor 
salesman. My task was to find out why 
he got the rating he did—if he was a 
star, just what he was doing that the 
other salesmen were neglecting; if he 
was a poor salesman, what he was fail- 
ing to do that the good salesmen did. 

In most instances the observer needs 
to travel with a man only a few days 
before detecting the reasons for his 
success or failure. For example, one 
large company had only two star sales- 
men—its vice-president and a new- 
comer who up to a short time before 
had been on WPA. The vice-president 
covered all the big accounts. It was his 
business that virtually supported the 
organization. All the other salesmen 
were in the red or very close to it. 

The main trouble was that the sales- 
men could not answer the objections 
being raised against the product, while 
the vice-president did not encounter 
them on the type of account he was 
handling. 

When the WPA worker was hired 
he was given a cat-and-dog territory, 
from which very little business was be- 
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ing received. To everyone’s amazement, 
he began to turn in a steady stream of 
orders. But he couldn’t explain the se- 
cret of his success. Then an observer 
traveled with him for a couple of 
weeks. He soon found that the sales. 
man was answering all objections with 
devastating effectiveness—though the 
salesman himself said his answers were 
so obvious that he thought all other 
salesmen must be using them. Anyway, 
in a few weeks all the salesmen were 
using his answers, and the sales of the 
company took a big forward jump. 

As in this instance, stars seldom 
know why they are good. They often 
assume that the other salesmen must 
be using the same methods. My friend 
Frank Geraghty has been a selling star 
ever since he was a kid. We tried to 
get him to tell how he hypnotized cus- 
tomers, but he didn’t seem to know. 
Then we began taking trips with him, 
and soon penetrated the mystery of his 
technique. 


INSULT "EM TO SELL ’EM 


In the first few minutes of the inter- 
view, he gets the prospect furiously 
mad. If nothing else works, Frank de- 
liberately insults him. 

After about three minutes of horse- 
play, Frank begins to apologize, saying 
he thought the prospect would know 
he was only joking. Then the prospect, 
too, usually starts apologizing, saying 
that any darn fool should have known 
that Frank was joking. From then on 
the prospect is on the defensive and at 
the salesman’s mercy. 

Few salesmen have Geraghty’s abil- 
ity as an actor, and of course could not 
safely use his methods. A study of the 
Geraghty technique, however, brings 
out the fact that too many salesmen are 
“sissies.” They are too agreeable. One 
cannot be too gentlemanly and be 4 
good salesman. I know hundreds of 
stars and many of them have told me 
that they seldom sell a man until they 
get him mad. 
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{ do not know whether Ed Jordan, 
of automobile fame, discovered the five- 
finger method of selling or whether he 
saw some star salesman using it. In 
any event, Jordan did not keep the 
method to himself. He passed it on, 
with the result that today thousands of 
blue-chip salesmen are using it. 

According to this method a story is 
built around the five fingers of the 
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salesmen by holding a contest. For ex- 
ample, they get salesmen to give their 
answers to the toughest objection they 
have to meet, with prizes for the best 
answers. 

Servel conducted a contest of this 
kind last Fall. As soon as Fall rolls 
around refrigerator salesmen begin get- 
ting the objection that “The Summer’s 
over and we're not going to buy a re- 


As a rule, however, most salesmen 
speak too low. It is hard to hear them. 
That probably explains the success of 
an American Type Founders salesman. 
He is quite deaf—and deaf people are 
usually loud talkers. 

Other stars are successful because of 
the mystery they introduce into their 
methods. Arbuckle Brothers once had 


a coffee salesman, covering the East 
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Henry M. PIerce 
Of Addressograph-Multigraph’s 
New York branch. 1938 record: 
243% of quota, winning the presi- 
dency of A-M’s Hundred Club 


Joun W. ABEGGLEN 


Of International Business Ma- 
chines, Sacramento. World sales 
leader; winner of Watson Trophy; 
480% of quota in 1938 


SALES MEN 





ALBERT A. WALSH 
Of Mahoney Motor Sales, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Last year, rolled 
up the sales record of 205 new 
Plymouths, 129 new Chryslers 





Ammon K. BaTEeMAN 


Of Shoemaker Chevrolet Co., Sun- 
bury, Pa. In 1938, sold 231 new 
cars, 140 used cars. Grand total: 
371, an average of 31 per month 





hand, with the presentation for the 
proposition broken down into five basic 
arguments. When the salesman starts 
talking he closes one of his fists with 
the thumb stretched out. Then he gives 
the thumb argument. At the end of 
each argument, the salesman asks for 
the order. If the prospect does not yield 
at this point, the salesman goes on to 
the next argument and at the same 
time extends another finger. The strong- 
est arguments are kept for the last. The 
clincher appeal is reserved for the little 
finger. 

Of course, the prospect is not aware 
of the salesman’s use of his hand. The 
fingers are used to systemize the sales- 
man’s talk, to keep him from rambling, 
to force him to use what experience 
has shown to be the most powerful ar- 
guments and to bring the sale to an 
orderly climax. Probably the most ef- 
fective thing about the five-finger meth- 
od is that it makes it necessary for the 
salesman to keep asking for the order. 
Inventories have frequently found that 
this is the main difference between 
stars and ordinary salesmen. 

Some companies inventory their 


frigerator until next Spring.” The com- 
pany knew that some Electrolux sales- 
men had been nailing that objection to 
the mast, and so Servel offered prizes 
to find what their answers were. 

William Lough tells of an inventory 
that was taken of four salesmen in a 
railroad ticket office. One of them 
turned 59% of all incoming telephone 
calls into sales, whereas the other three 
averaged a sale on only 33% of their 
calls. There was virtually no difference 
in the men; all were courteous and 
competent. The inventory revealed, 
however, that the topnotcher asked 
every caller, “Shall I make a reserva- 
tion for you?” Enough of them said 
“ves” to raise his record above the 
average. 

Inventories have frequently shown 
that the voice of a salesman plays a 
big part in his success. A man with a 
low voice should not be asked to call 
on wholesalers, who are often located 
on railroad sidings where there is like- 
ly to be a lot of switching. On the 
other hand, salesmen with loud, jar- 
ring voices should not be assigned to 
bankers or other dignified customers. 
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Side in New York, who invariably 
beckoned his prospect out on the side- 
walk. When the grocer came out, he 
told him that he didn’t want his cus- 
tomers to hear the low prices he was 
offering. “They are better off if they 
don’t know what you’re paying,” he 
would say. 

Another East Side grocery salesman 
used to tack his posters on the stores’ 
ceiling. There they did not have to vie 
with other posters. Besides, competing 
salesmen could not easily tear them 
down. Best of all, the poster on the 
ceiling was the most conspicuous ad- 
vertising in the store. 

No matter how successful they are 
or how long they have been successful, 
star salesmen still keep learning every 
day. Scores of them have told me that 
anyone can become a successful sales- 
man if he will do three things: 

(1) Overcome fear. 

(2) Keep everlastingly at it. 

(3) Analyze each solicitation to find 
out why it was a success or failure. 

This last is particularly important. 
Jf the stars keep asking themselves 

(Continued on page 33) 



























Amend the Wagner Act! 
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The ranking member of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, now studying pro- 
posed changes in the Wagner Act, tells why it must be amended, what the amendments should be 


EXPERIENCE under the National Labor 
Relations Act has demonstrated to all. 
I think, the need for perfecting amend- 
ments. 

This demand arises with almost 
equal force from the ranks of labor. of 
business, and from the public at large. 

Large sections of labor have given 
emphatic utterance to their criticisms 
of inequalities under the present law. 

Management has asked for sharper 
definitions of obligations and responsi- 
bilities on both sides of the labor-rela- 
tions table. 

The general public, of which govern- 
ment is necessarily the spokesman. 
seeks greater stability in the entire field 
of industrial relations, principally to 
the end that there shall be fewer inter- 
ruptions in the flow of production all 
along the economic line. 

In response to the request from large 
labor groups, I have presented for the 
study and action of the Congress. cer- 
tain amendments they urge as an im- 
provement to the present law. Other 
groups which have studied their rela- 
tionship to the law will, 1 assume. pre- 
sent amendments they desire the Con- 


gress to consider. 
A MATTER OF WORDING 


Modification of the law along the 
lines proposed in my recent amend- 
ments involves no retreat from the 
principle of collective bargaining as a 
national labor policy. Business does 
not demand, nor would labor tolerate, 
such a retreat. What is demanded is 
merely a re-statement of the existing 
law in the light of two years’ experi- 
ence. This is the traditional American 
path of constructive progress—to im- 
prove methods and perfect procedures 
in the light of experience. 

Much of the confusion and friction 
which has developed under the present 
act has grown, not from the purposes 
and principles of the statute, but rather 
from ambiguities and internal conflicts 


DAVID I. WALSH Senator from Massachusetts 





in the construction of the several sec- 
tions of the law. The elimination of 
these conflicts involves no controver- 
sial principles of policy. Such amend- 
ments are accepted by both manage- 


ment and labor as a mere routine of 
legislation. 

Without doubt costly labor friction 
has developed over specific interpreta- 
tions of the law by the National Labor 
Relations Board. In most cases, exam- 
ination reveals that these difficulties 
arise from inadequate safeguards in 
the language of the law. It is the 
bounden constitutional duty of the 
Congress in thus delegating its powers 
to an administrative agency, to define 
policies and procedures in minute de- 
tail, to the end that every segment of 
the national interest may be served 
equitably. That, in a word, is the pur- 
pose of the amendments I have pro- 
posed. They involve nothing which 
should call for bristling attitudes in 
anv quarter whatever. 

The amendments I have proposed 
command the support of the American 
Federation of Labor, a labor organiza- 
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tion of such size and influence as tu be 
entitled always to a fair hearing. 
President Green already has stated 
publicly that he wishes to be heard in 
committee in support of the modifica- 
tion program. Similarly, representa- 
tives of important employer groups 
have indicated after careful study of 
the proposals that they also are pre- 
pared to go far in their support before 
Congress. 

A clear majority of the House and 
Senate are mindful of the fact that onl 
about one in five of our gainfully em- 
ployed workers is formally affiliated 
with organized labor, which forecasts. 
as I see it, a large voice for the gen- 
eral public interest in the revision 
measure. As a starting point, it cannot 
be too often emphasized that the 
original purpose of the Labor Act was 
“to diminish the causes of labor dis- 
putes.” And as I read the temper of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, that still is 
the great objective of the modification 
proposals, 

It was not the intention of Congress 
in the original law to lay a blanket in- 
dictment of guilt upon employers. Nor 
was it a purpose of Congress to 
foment factional strife within the ranks 
of labor itself. If these unintended re- 
sults have been all too obvious in some 
of our experiences under the law to 
date, they only attest the need for bet- 
ter definitions of policy in the revision 
of the act. 


TOO MUCH FOR HUMAN BEINGS 


Obviously, management has suffered 
many injustices under that provision 
of the law which makes the NLRB the 
investigator, prosecutor, judge and 
jury all in one. It is too much to ex 
pect that human beings could admin- 
ister even-handed justice under such 
procedures. There is general agree- 
ment, I believe, upon the need for 
broader appeal privileges, under which 
findings of fact in certain areas of the 
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HIS year they all “went to town!” 
Practically all the new 1939 cars 
boast new ideas, new design, new refine- 
ments. Yet this year, as in every year, 
one car stands out above the others. 
And motorists are asking: “What 1939 
car isthestandout...whatcar gives most 
for the money... most in new ideas?” 
We believe we know the answer. But 
we’re going to let you decide. So we 
simply say: “Take a look...that’s all 
Dodge asks!” 

Before you decide on any car, take a 
look at the new 1939 Dodge in every 
detail—outside—inside—under the hood. 
And when you’ve done this, we believe 
you’ll agree that it packs more exciting 
new ideas than any new model Dodge 
has ever built! 

And that’s not all! You’ll get your 
biggest thrill when you discover that 
this big Luxury Liner is priced even 
lower than last year’s Dodge! 
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TAKE A LOOK! New headlights—wider apart 
and closer to the road—for safer night driving! 
Greater visibilityin rain, fog, snowand dust! Radia- 
torgrille guards, pictured above, at slight extracost. 
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TAKE A LOOK! New handy gear- 
shift near the steering wheel—yours at 
no extra cost! Nothing new to learn! 
Floor is clear for real comfort for 
three in front! 





NEW LOW PRICES! ayy 


Coupes ‘7 56 and up 
Sedans i 1 5 and up 


ALL FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED 
These are Detr 
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and include all cndetyered: prices 


Standard equipment: 
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Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 9 to 
10 P.M., E. st. 




















GOOD NEWS FOR USED CAR BUYERS! 


Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in 
many ways, is just as modern as many com- 
Petitive-make 1939 new cars—and get it for only 
a fraction of the cost! Here’s why: there’s 


such a great demand for the new 1939 
Dodge that buyers are actually turning 
in fine late model Dodge cars’way ahead oftime! 
These cars, still “youngsters” in mileage and 
looks, are being sold by Dodge dealers at amaz- 
ingly low prices! What’s more, the demand 


for the new 1939 Dodge by owners of other 
makes is giving your Dodge dealer one of the 
finest stocks of used cars of all makes and mod- 
els in your locality! See him today! No matter 
how much or how little you care to pay, he has 
a car to suit your taste! 
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dispute may be subject to argument in 
the appeal. It may even turn out that 
this broadening of the appeal pro- 
cedure may be established by judicial 
decrees, in which case that whole ques- 
tion could be abandoned in the revi- 
sion debates. 

At present, for example, the law re- 
quires that on appeal of Labor Board 
decisions, “the findings of the Board 
as to facts, if supported by evidence, 
shall be conclusive.” Here an impor- 
tant protection for all interests might 
be provided by adding but a single 
word to the existing law, to provide 
that the Board’s findings shall be con- 
clusive “if supported by substantial 
evidence.” 

I do not seek by this illustration to 
over-simplify the problems of careful 
revision. But I do think it important 
to bear in mind that what we are try- 
ing to do is arrive at a practical and 
workable machinery for industrial 
peace and harmony, rather than to lay 
down a new and controversial prin- 
ciple of fundamental national policy. 


LET’S AVOID BITTERNESS 


Much bitter criticism has been 
levelled at the NLRB, on the ground 
that it has assumed large authorities 
and powers not inherent in the law. 
Personally, | am open-minded on this 
issue. To the extent that such criticisms 
are justified, Congress properly may 
take note of them. On the other hand, 
the courts already have corrected some 
of these excesses, and others seem to 
be well on the way toward judicial 
settlement. 

Of the difficulties which remain in 
this field, I think it safe to say that 
they are likely to yield much more 
readily to a spirit of temperate dis- 
cussion than to an attitude of bitter- 
ness and recrimination. There is little 
dispute, I think, that all interests suf- 
fer proportionately when orderly dis- 
cussion ceases in the field of labor re- 
lations. 

Congress would be well within the 
sphere of its proper legislative author- 
ity to set down with great care the 
precise rules of evidence which shall 
prevail in NLRB proceedings. By so 
doing, much of the field of present con- 
flict and controversy might be elimi- 
nated without any change whatever in 
the fundamental aims of the law. 
Sharper definitions in this respect like- 
wise would relieve the NLRB of a 
great many headaches of procedural 
decision, would expedite rulings, and 
otherwise contribute to harmony and 
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much-desired administrative economy. 

Equally important, Congress may 
well take note of charges relating to 
the arbitrary exercise of authority in 
the issuance of subpoenas, failure to 
accord prompt decisions in certain 
cases, and to harsh discrimination in 
favor of this or that group within the 
ranks of organized labor. But here 
again are mere matters of definition, 
which call only for a tightening up of 
the existing law. 

I have never believed that Congress 
intended to put the Government into 
the business of itself organizing and 
launching labor unions. The clear pur- 
pose of the law in its legislative intent 
was merely to insure the right of col- 
lective bargaining to the workers 
“through representatives of their own 
choosing.” 

In the revision of the act Congress 
may make certain, through proper 
language, that this elemental purpose 
of the law shall be achieved in fact. 
From the legal standpoint there would 
be little to choose for labor, as be- 
tween compulsion from employers and 
compulsion from Government itself. 
Either would prove fatal ultimately to 
the fundamental rights of labor, and 
demoralizing to our whole American 
scheme of free competitive enterprise. 

In cases of jurisdictional disputes 
within the ranks of labor, equity would 


New Men 


Chairman William H. Long Jr., of 
Doremus & Co., announces the election 
of Louis W. Munro and Henry W. 
Grady as vice-presidents. 

Robert W. Lea, who has been presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Coal and 
Coke Co., has been elected a vice- 
president of Johns-Manville Corp. 

Donald M. Nelson has been named 
chairman of the executive committee 
and executive vice-president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Theodore V. Houser 
and Gordon B. Hattersly have been 
elected vice-presidents and directors, 
and Julius Rosenwald 2d has been 
named a director. (See Close-Ups of 
High Ups, p. 32.) 

Frank W. Phelan has been elected 
president of All America Cables & 
Radio, Inc. 

Thomas Drever has been elected pres- 
ident of the American Steel Foundries. 

Frank H. Stohr has been named 
manager of all industry sales depart- 
ments of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. Roscoe Seybold, 
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appear to demand that the employer 
be accorded the right to invoke NLRB 
action toward determination of major. 
ity representation of labor, for bar. 
gaining purposes. Such an amendment 
would provide a quick, orderly meth. 
od for bringing to the attention of the 
Board a whole series of disputes which 
already lie within the range of the 
Board’s discretionary powers. 

Other minor amendments will occur 
to the employer and worker alike. 
Many others likely will be discussed 
in the Senate and House. I have treated 
here only of those which illustrate the 
guiding principles of the amending 
bill submitted by myself at the request 
of a large number of workers. These 
principles are but a projection of the 
elemental concepts of equity and jus. 
tice under our constitutional scheme of 
checks and balances in Federal Gov. 
ernment. 

And beyond the discussion of these 
principles, I have sought only to em- 
phasize that the whole project, which 
touches the very heart of business re- 
covery, promises to yield more readily 
to our accustomed American spirit of 
co-operation and good temper, than to 
bitterness, recriminations, name-calling 
and hateful invective. 

In accomplishing such a program, 
the Congress could render a great ser- 
vice to all the people. 


in Big Jobs 


vice-president and controller, has been 
made a director. 

Murray J. Golden has been appoint- 
ed general salesmanager for the 
United States of Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors, Inc. 

Barklie Henry has been elected a di- 
rector of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Edgar G. Hill has been named presi- 
dent of the National Refining Co., suc- 
ceeding W. H. Lamprecht, who be- 
comes chairman. 

Byron A. Gray has been elected 
president of the International Shoe Co. 

Donald G. Sherwin, vice-president of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., has been made 
a director. 

M. C. Baker has been elected vice- 
president, and W. M. Hawkins has been 
elected secretary of Parker-Wolverine 
Co. 

R. F. Given, Carsten Tiedman, Harry 
C. Butkiewicz and Harry A. Metcalf 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Universal Credit Co. 
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FORBES 
THESE EXCLUSIVE COMPTOMETER FEATURES 


SAFEGUARD ACCURACY 


IN THE FIGURE WORK OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Schoolboys are fascinated by the 
legend of the bridge that fell down 


because of a misplaced decimal 





















point. ... Business men know that 
the bridge between production and 
profit may collapse for lack of ac- 
curate figures ... or by the weight 
of decisions based on inaccurate 
figures and statistics. . . . Leading 
business and industrial organiza- 
tions handle the bulk of their figure : 
work on Comptometers . .. not only — 


because this machine offers them The Model K Electric 


speed with dependability and adapt- 


G. U S. PA 


ability .. . but because accuracy is 
safeguarded by the exclusive 
Comptometer features “starred” on 
this page. 







THEY’RE “SOLD” ON COMPTOMETER 
ACCURACY AND COMPTOMETER ECONOMY 


Listed here are a few of the thousands of pro- 
gressive business and industrial concerns handling 
most of their figure work on the Comptometer: 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
BORDEN'S PRODUCE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CANNON MILLS, INC. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


- THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
8 THE HOOVER COMPANY 
adds KRAFT-PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION 
8 ren 28 an R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
eo Wired te SWIFT & COMPANY 
Statj., eure TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
afe tits ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Pend, bus;. ae @ For a revealing demonstration of Comptometer - 
ee ? Fe a economy, accuracy and efficiency, telephone your 4 
be = local Comptometer representative. Or write direct & 
= to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., ; 

©» Chicago, Tl. 
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General Electric executives put a new idea to work in housing. They buy their homes in 
groups, and even clear their own land on a tract near the Bridgeport, Conn., plant 


What’s New in Business 


Warm-up Plan 


Thirty-five miles northwest of Chi- 
cago lies Barrington, Ill. (population, 
3.200). Heretofore, it has been known 
chiefly as the headquarters of Jewel 
Tea Co. 

But if a project launched in late Jan- 
uary is a success, Barrington’s business 
men expect that it will become lasting- 
ly famous as the birthplace of the 
“Town-Warming Plan.” 

Purpose of the Town-Warming Plan 
is to re-create two early-American spir- 
its, those of the town meeting and of 
the religious revival; then to apply 
them toward “a rediscovery of true 
spiritual and American values and for 
the preservation of American ideals 
... to result in the application of good 
American common sense to the prob- 
lems of today.” 

The heart of the program is to bring 
nationally-known leaders of thought— 
Dr. Preston Bradley, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Mark Sullivan, Channing Pollock and 
others who usually can be heard only 
in large cities—to Barrington for a 
series of talks to be given on fifteen 
consecutive evenings. In spite of the 
prominence of the speakers, admission 
is free; donations from citizens, busi- 
ness men and local groups are expect- 
ed to take care of the expense. Jewel 
Tea Co., which originated the idea, 
will make up any remaining deficit. 

The non-sectarian, non - partisan 


meetings avoid controversial issues, are 
held in the high-school auditorium and 
begin with an invocation and fifteen 
minutes of community singing. Busi- 
ness and civic groups in other towns 
and cities are expected to organize 
their own Town-Warming Plans if Bar- 
rington’s experiment is as successful as 
local business men expect it to be. 


New Housing Ideas 


Signs are multiplying that people 
outside the construction field will be 
the real trailbreakers in developing 
new methods and new low costs in 
housing. 

In spite of residential building’s 
steady upward trend,* the surface has 
only been scratched. But some recent 
scratches are significant: 

1. American Rolling Mill employees 
are about to start a garden village of 
steel homes in the open country three 
miles south of Middletown, Ohio. 
Prices will range between $4.500 for 
a two-bedroom house to $5,300 for 
one with three bedrooms. An em- 
ployee-owned company will buy the 
land, build street and sewage systems, 
and award contracts for dwelling con- 
struction. When all buildings are up, 
the company will be dissolved, em- 
ployees will get back book value of 
their stock plus profit, and profits can 
*According to F. W. Dodge Corp. residential 


contracts let in the first three weeks of January 
were the highest for any similar period since 1929 
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be applied against the down payment 
on an FHA loan. Each house will have 
an acre of ground on which its occu. 
pants can grow enough fruit, vegeta. 
bles and poultry for a family of five, 
Four acres of park and playground are 
also included in the development’s 
plans. 

2. First report on the 1,200-house 
project for employees of U. S. Steel’s 
new Irvin Works at Clairton, Pa., re. 
veals that those in the initial 300-house 
unit cost 40% per room less than typi- 
cal custom-built homes of the same 
quality in the Pittsburgh area. Reas. 
ons: They were put up by a precedent. 
breaking contractor who employed 
union labor, but used steel heavily 
(7,000 pounds per house as against the 
typical 2,380 pounds); bought mate. 
rials in large quantities; concentrated 
on a few standard designs; worked out 
cost-cutting short-cuts in the flow of 
materials from distributor to workman 
on the job. 

3. “Group buying” is beginning to 
take hold in housing, says Vice-Chair- 
man Travis G. Walsh of the committee 
on industrial relations, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. A current example 
of what he means is what twenty-two 
executives in General Electric’s Bridge- 
port, Conn., plant are doing. All want- 
ed to build small homes in a congenial 
neighborhood, but none of them knew 
just where. The upshot was a decision 
to make a group affair of it, the forma- 
tion of Park Homes, Inc., and the pur- 
chase of a thirty-acre tract of rolling 
woodland on which to build. Members 
of the group cleared the land them- 
selves to effect one big saving in cost, 
and by the end of this month at least 
seven homes will have been started. On 
completion, Tanaka Park will include 
ten acres of park land and 1% acres of 
playground for tennis and badminton 
courts. All buildings must be architec- 
turally in harmony, and any future 
sale or rental of them must be ap- 
proved by the governing board. 
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Planes on Time 


Even though they are used mainly 
in the near-bankrupt railroad industry, 
equipment trust certificates are just 
about tops in investment safety and 
liquidity. Now, they are entering a new 
field. 

Standard procedure is for the rail 
road to order rolling stock from the 
manufacturer for delivery to a “car 
trust,” which takes title to it, receives 
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a down payment from the railroad and 
leases the cars to the line for ten or fif- 
teen years. 

Meanwhile, the trust has sold equip- 
ment trust certificates to obtain funds 
with which to pay the manufacturer. 
During the term of the lease, the rail- 
road makes annual or semi-annual pay- 
ments to the trust to amortize the bal- 
ance, and at the end of the period the 
line takes title. Since a railroad must 
have equipment in order to operate, 
defaults are rare; but if a line does de- 
fault, the rolling stock is readily mar- 
ketable. 

Late in January, Pan American Air- 
ways applied the equipment-trust-cer- 
tificate idea to aviation to help pay for 
six forty-two-ton flying boats now 
building for transatlantic service. But 
the trust which Pan American is set- 
ting up modifies the railroad plan in 
two ways: Certificates will not be sold 
to the public; and their term is limited 
to five years. Nor is Pan American the 
first to try the plan. In 1936, American 
Airlines, not wanting to follow the 
usual spot-cash method of buying 
planes, financed 60% of a purchase by 
selling equipment trust certificates to 
the RFC, to be paid off in monthly in- 


stallments. 


100% Gain 


Though 1938 was a year of hesita- 
tion for industry, one activity with a 
direct link to business grew by leaps 
and bounds. 

Figures just compiled by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association reveal that 
enrollment in approved group hospi- 
talization plans on Jan. 1, 1939, was 
2.900.000, more than double the total 
of a year before. In 1938, new plans 
were launched in fifteen cities, and 
Mississippi started a State-wide plan. 
Top rank is held by the New York City 
group. which covers 1,100,000 indi- 
viduals. 

The non-profit hospital service plans 
are based on insurance principles. For 
a dollar or two a month, members and 
their families are entitled to from three 
to four weeks of hospitalization per 
year. Members usually enroll in groups 
of ten or more, and hundreds of em- 
ployers have gladly co-operated in 
forming groups among their employees 
because of the assurance of adequate 
care for workers when they become ill. 
Now being introduced are other plans 
at still lower cost, designed particu- 


larly for low- -pay industrial and farm 
laborers. 
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How Do You Face 
Credit Losses? 


Nothing is gained by “fixing the blame” or worrying over 
credit losses. In spite of all defenses, they will occur again -- 
and yet again. 





Wise executives face unexpected credit losses with equanim- 
ity by providing for them in advance. And, thousands find that 
the preferred method -- the most practical and economical way 
to establish a “reserve for losses” -- is through 





American Credit Insurance 


“American” goes as far as you like in assuming responsi- 
bility for payment of your debtors’ debts. A general policy 
covers you adequately and protects you fully. If your cus- 
tomers fail, or simply fail to pay, you will be reimbursed 
promptly for goods shipped under the terms of the policy. 

Manutacturers and Jobbers whose capital turnover is re- 
tarded by slow-pay customers, will be especially interested in 
the “American” C-F plan of liquidating delinquencies. Ask 
any representative for full information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce ae - . St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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FORBES 


B.C. FORBES SEES— 


Way Clearing for 


Renewed Advance 


“SENATE Rejects Judge Roberts, 72-9.” 

That is one more convincing demon- 
stration that Congress has resumed 
functioning normally, constitutionally, 
that it has rebelled against being a 
rubber-stamp for the Chief Executive, 
that it means to exercise its own judg- 
ment on what is and is not beneficial 
for the nation. 

The cumulative significance of this 
and other incidents is, in my opinion, 
that business, industry, finance can no 
longer trot out any adequate excuse for 
not assuming traditional American en- 
terprise and striving valiantly to re- 
store a greater measure of prosperity 
and employment. 

This incident comes on top of others. 

Congress refused to sign a check for 
the total amount President Roosevelt 
demanded for WPA relief. 

Legislators did not hesitate to rake 
the President’s latest nominees for the 
Cabinet, fore and aft. 

His hole-in-corner dealings with the 
Senate Military Committee came in for 
outspoken, incensed criticism, by law- 
makers and the public. 

The TVA’s rational settlement with 
Commonwealth & Southern is another 
indication that it has been brought 
home to Washington how the national 
wind is blowing. 

Various symptoms are that Congress 
intends to modify defective laws foisted 
on the country by the Administration, 
regardless of how vehemently the 
White House or its yes-men object. 

In short, America, happily, is return- 
ing to Americanism, is throwing off 
dictation, is insisting that the providers 
of employment be given reasonable 
opportunity to resume performing 
their functions in the way that elevated 
this nation to the very forefront of 
world powers in industry, in wealth, in 
living conditions. 

Admittedly, domestic political threat- 


enings have constituted the chief brake 
on recovery. 

Next has been fear of war in Europe. 
This writer long took a calm view on 
that score. He altered his attitude on 
the eve of the now historic Munich 
conference; at that time anything could 
have happened. Once again, he believes 
European war is not imminent. Both 
Germany and Italy are in desperate 
financial straits. On the other hand, 
Britain and France have become more 
strongly entrenched. Not only so, but 
President Roosevelt’s avowed sympa- 
thy with democracies is calculated to 
cause Europe’s dictators to think twice 
before running amuck militarily. 

Collapse of the Communistic Spanish 
Government creates 
possibilities of new 


transportation, are doing either mod. 
estly or substantially better than a 
year ago. Bank clearings are up. Tele. 
phone installations are increasing. In. 
ventories are substantially lower than 
in early 1938. 

The stock market (at this writing) 
has been enjoying a rather spirited up. 
turn. After European liquidation had 
caused a decline, quotations rebounded 
immediately that drag ceased. The 
TVA agreement promptly infused fresh 
life into utility securities. 

Although bad weather has tempor. 
arily interfered with retail trade, 
wholesale orders are being placed in 
encouraging volume. It is significant 
that a record-breaking number of deal- 
ers attended the Winter national home 
furnishings show of the American Fur. 
niture Mart. 

I attach much importance to the 
expansion in home-building. I am 
hopeful that from this source there will 
spring powerful incentive for national 
economic recovery. Then, armament 
expenditures are calculated to provide 
incentive to activity this year, regard- 
less of their ultimate consequences. 


Despite the acutely unsatisfactory 
state of our Federal finances, and de- 
spite other flies in the economic oint- 
ment, I lean towards optimism. 


A NEW WORD IN WASHINGTON 





complications. But 
these are hardly like- 
ly to involve Europe 
in major warfare. 

For my part, | 
have become of the 
opinion that hostili- 
ties there are not im- 
minent—this despite 
the “war scare” work- 
ed up in the White 
House following the 
summoning of British 
Ambassador Kennedy 
and French Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt and their 
predictions of war 
this Spring. 


Domestic develop- 
ments are, on the 
whole, fairly satisfac- 


tory. 

Such major indus- 
tries as steel, motor 
manufacturing, con- 
struction, 


utilities. 








power, rail 


electric 
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Courtesy New York Evening Sun 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Sell ideas and the dotted line will 
take care of itself—G. L. Coney, 
eastern salesmanager, Libbey-Owens- 


Ford Glass Co. 


Research is America’s most promis- 
ing source of new jobs and higher 
profits. . . . Fully half the profits of 
many chemical companies today come 
from the manufacture and sale of new 
and improved products resulting from 
research of the past ten years.— 
LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMs Jr., presi- 
dent, Freeport Sulphur Co. 


All manufacturers who properly col- 
or and design their products realize 
substantial sales increases.—Howarpb 
KeTCHAM, president, Howard Ket- 
cham, Inc. 


Given a fair chance to express them- 
selves, the constructive forces at work 
in our national economy should out- 
weigh the unfavorable factors, and 
thus determine our nearby future 
course.—B. F. Farr Less, president. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 


The return to the fundamental 
American principle of legitimate com- 
petition is being  re-established.— 
Floryp D. Cerr, president, Floyd D. 
Cerf Co. 


The so-called “share the work” idea 
hurts the poor man, not the rich man. 
It hurts the faithful worker, who 
should be earning enough to enable 
him to start building a house and pur- 
chase other comforts, the production 
of which would give employment to 
other persons. Instead, it takes away 
his happiness by cutting his yearly 
wage down to a point where he can af- 
ford to buy only the bare necessities of 
life—W. O’NeIL, president, General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 


For Americans to work hard and 
produce cotton, wheat, motor cars and 
other manufactures, and to send them 
to foreigners in exchange for a perfect- 
ly useless metal [silver] to be buried 
in the ground at West Point.is a crim- 
inal waste and should be stopped 
by Congress immediately—SENATOR 
Tow NSEND of Delaware. 
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REAL LOG HOUSES 


that make reams | come True 
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5 i romance of yesteryear and the comforts of today are now 
blended in a country home or vacation lodge of rustic charm 
and pioneer ruggedness. The exclusive “P&H” log construction 
simplifies the planning and building... for year ‘round or seasonal residence... and 
assures a sturdy, weather-tight dwelling . . . using full round Western Red Cedar 
logs, properly seasoned, accurately cut and fitted at the mill. Full cooperation with 
your architect or planning by our Architectural Department. If desired, our staff 
will complete your entire project in all details, ready for you to move in. 


Send 50c for ‘‘REAL LOG HOUSES” 


This helpful guide contains floor plans and photo-views of vari- qe 
ous sizes and types of P&H Log Houses with valuable informa- ¥™* 
tion and price data. 50c only partially covers producing and ¥ 

distributing costs of this fascinating folio. 


PAGE 4nd HILL CO. 


1086 Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
782 Hudson Terminal, New York, N. Y. 






























MAKE WISE USE 


OF EVERY 
INCOME DOLLAR 








A well-planned life insurance program 
will help you to hold what you earn. 
Give it good space in your 1939 budget. 


May we send you 
some suggestions? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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INVENTIONS 





Paint Stops Slips—Speedy Sweeper 


Tough Paint 


After sliding around on icy streets 
for the last few weeks, we are particu- 
larly receptive to news of a new paint 


for coating floors, ramps, stair treads 
or, in fact, any surface where there is 
danger of slipping. Because it is resis- 
tant to abrasion, it also makes a good 
coating for package chutes and con- 








“Gee, Mom, Were They All Poor People?” 


‘‘Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they didn’t have 
all the nice things that we have—a radio, and electric lights, and a 


vacuum cleaner. They didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, or air- 


planes. Most of those things hadn’t even been invented.”’ 


VEN as late as 1900, only one American home in every seven had 


a bathtub; one in 13 had a telephone; one home in 30 had elec- 


tric lights. There were only 8000 automobiles. Manufactured prod- 


ucts were scarce and expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 million telephones, 22 mil- 


lion wired homes, 25 million automobiles, and millions of other 


manufactured products which were unheard of in 1900 but are now 


plentiful and sell at a fraction of their former cost. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 


applying electrical 


methods to the tasks of industry, have helped to provide us with the 


many products that contribute to our comfort and convenience, and 


to the hundreds of services which we enjoy today. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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veyors, grain-elevator slides, rock and 
ore-handling equipment, and blades of 
ventilating fans over grinding wheels, 

The paint consists of a varnish, into 
each gallon of which is mixed eight 
pounds of stainless-steel alloy contain. 
ing chromium, carbon and nickel, in 
the form of tiny flakes. These minute 
metal flakes overlap when the paint is 
spread and “armor-plate” the surface. 
Tests, we are told, have shown the coat. 
ing to be extremely tough and wear. 
resisting. It can be applied to such 
varied surfaces as concrete, marble, 
wood and steel. It’s a rust preventive, 
too. (1-215) 


Omnivorous Cleaner 


For a general clean-up around fac. 
tories—inside and out—there is a 
motor-driven “dust-pan” that can 
sweep at the rate of three miles an 
hour, can be turned around in less than 
its own length, can pick up any type of 
dirt—from fine dust and scraps of pa- 
per to stones as large as eggs—as close 
as 11% inches from the wall. 

The pressure of the broom on the 
floor is fixed and remains constant re- 
gardless of how much the diameter of 
the broom decreases through wear. 
And there isn’t any need to monkey 
with the works, the maker says. 

The sweeper is driven by a 1 hp. mo- 
tor and rides on pneumatic tires. 


(2-215) 


Steel vs. Copper 


The motorist will benefit from a new 
ignition cable for which great improve- 
ments are claimed. The advantages for 
the driver are a higher top speed, lower 
idling speed, longer life for spark 
plugs, less radio interference and less 
misfiring from fouled plugs. 

These advantages are due largely 
to the fact that the new “low capaci- 
tance” cable is composed of seven 
strands of stainless-steel wire instead 
of a much larger number of strands 
of copper wire. This results in less re- 
sistance to the passage of current 
through the cable and gives a hotter, 
fatter spark that lasts longer. (3-215) 


Executive Desk 


Many a business executive who has 
looked with approval at the trim and 
modern lines of the steel desks and 
other furniture used in his up-to-date 
general office may have wondered why 
some manufacturer didn’t design 4 
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steel desk suitable for executive offices. 
One manufacturer who has been work- 
ing on the idea for some time has just 
announced an all-steel desk exclusively 
for executive use. 

It can be had in various finishes to 
harmonize with individual decorative 
schemes. Even the conservative, who 
likes the modern lines and durability 
of the steel desk but who can’t quite 
reconcile himself to furniture not made 
from wood, can be satisfied. For him 
the new desk is given a grained walnut 
or mahogany finish. A table and tele- 
phone stand have been designed as 
companion pieces. (4-215) 


Tabulating Made Easy 


Typists whose job it is to type finan- 
cial and statistical reports with many 
columns of figures will find that a new 
machine with selective tabulation is 
both a time and energy saver. She 
simply strikes the key which selects 
the particular column in which she 
wants to make an entry, and doesn’t 
have to worry about tabulating stops 
set for intervening columns. 

Cutting down the number of key 
strokes necessary in column writing 
will appeal to the operator. The saving 
in time which results will be welcomed 
by the office manager. (5-215) 


Telegraphics: 


A new colorless fluid will add to the 
life of typewriter ribbons. It is applied 
by holding the applicator against the 
ribbon as it is wound from one spool 
to the other on typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, check writer, register, etc. This 
results in bringing the ink from the 
unused part of the ribbon to the worn 
portion, and also dissolves hardened 
ink in old ribbons. (6-215) 

A boon for department stores and 
specialty dress shops, where lipstick 
stains made by customers cause costly 
markdowns on dresses, is a shield 
which the customer holds between her 
teeth and which completely covers her 
lips. These shields are packed in dis- 
pensing wall cabinets, and the cus- 
tomer pulls one out when she is ready 
to use it. It is completely sanitary, be- 
cause no one but the user touches it. 
(7-215) —A. M. Forses. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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3996 Items Per Hour 


Miss Catherine Norwood of Balti- 
more demonstrates speed of the 
Underwood Sundstrand in stop- 
watch test and in the presence of 
two witnesses. 


They keep 
their 


EYES 


on the 





5192 Items Per Hour 

Miss Lillian Dietchman of Philadel- 
phia operating an Underwood Sund- 
strand. The stop-watches registered 
more than 86 items per minute. Note 
that her eyes are on the work — only 
her right hand és on the keyboard. 


instead 
of the 
keyboard 





Consider not only the speed of the Underwood Sundstrand. 
Think of the ease of operation — the saving of eye-strain— 
the saving of hand travel—the freedom from head-swinging 
fatigue. On this modern adding-figuring machine, there is no 
need to swing your head from keyboard to work. One hand 
stays on the simplified ten-key keyboard. The other hand and 
the eyes follow the work! 











| The Underwood Sundstrand adds, subtracts, multiplies and 

divides with an ease that is astounding. With 
10 Numeral only ten numeral keys to operate, touch-figuring 
Keys ae develops naturally as it is simply a habit you ac- 
that’s all! 









quire in an incredibly short period of time. 


Let us demonstrate the new Underwood Sund- 
strand on your own work in your own office. We 
believe you will find it faster and so much easier 
and pleasanter to operate that you 
will want to switch to an Underwood 
Sundstrand immediately. 


Write or telephone our nearest Branch 
for a free trial today. 


U | > “WC od Adding Machine Division 

ate | ) UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 

COMPANY ©& Typewriters . . Accounting 

Machines... Adding Machines. . Carbon Paper 

J in Ribbons and other Supplies @ One Park Ave., 

¢ New York, N. Y.¢Sales and Service Everywhere 
heuring Underwood Elliott Fisher 

‘i 2 Speeds the World’s Business 
Copyright 1939, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


How conditions compare with a vear ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING A 
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Tides of Industry 


Tue PicTOGRAPH, showing how general business conditions throughout the coun- 
try compare with exactly the same time a year ago, continues to record improve- 
ment over 1938. Territories marked A are 14% and more ahead, and those marked 
B range from equal levels to 13% above last year. And the A and B areas on the 
map far outnumber the C and D areas. The increase in automobile output is re- 
flected in substantial gains in the Michigan territory. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 





The underlying trend in automobile 


production as shown by 


our chart of 


four-week moving averages is steady at 


a point well above last 


year’s levels. 


The curve would have been still 


stronger had not heavy 


snows forced 


some curtailment in output. 


Electric Power 
Billions KWH 
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Electric power output is at the high- 
est level since December of last year, 
ata point only slightly below the high 


registered then. 


Steel Ingot Production 
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The trend of steel production con- 
tinues upward for the third successsive 
week. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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Check payments are following the 
usual seasonal pattern. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 
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Freight car loadings are holding 
their gain over 1938. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 
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Prices of finished products hold fairly steady, while those of raw materials 
pursue a more erratic course, down fractionally one week and regaining the loss 


the next. 1926—100. 
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Lives Lost 








but hos pital bills willtake 


more than their savings 
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Can your employee get the 
loan he needs from you? 


It’s a tough break for Jack who works in your 
shipping room. He’s a careful driver but the 
other fellow wasn’t. Now his wife and daughter 
are in the hospital. They'll recover but the bill is 
going to be a big one—far more than the family’s 
savings will take care of. A loan seems the one 
way out. 


Loans for emergencies 
But where is Jack to get it? Your company prob- 
ably doesn’t make such loans to employees. His 
friends have their own problems to solve. The 
bank will require collateral which Jack doesn’t 
own, or co-signers he can’t readily get. 

To supply loans to wage earners like Jack is 
the function of Household Finance. From House- 
hold these people can borrow from $20 to $300 on 
a business basis and at reasonable cost. They re- 
pay their loans in 10 to 20 monthly installments 
which average less than 7% of monthly income. 
Last year this service helped more than 700,000 
men and women to meet monev emergencies. 

To borrowers Household also provides guid- 
ance in money management and better buyman- 
ship—-shows them how to save on daily pur- 
chases and get more out of limited incomes. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about this 
service which helps answer the money problems 
faced by your emplovees? The coupon will bring 
vou further information without obligation. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit "Stretching Your 
Dollar’ at the New York World's Fair. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 239 branches in 152 citics 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name 


Address .....-.--- 


City State 




















A PARTNERSHIP in the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. used to be the blue rib- 
bon coveted by all ambitious men in 
the realm of finance. It meant emi- 
nence, wealth. 


The whirligig of time, however, has } 


wrought change in the status—and 
profits—of our international bankers. 
The law compelling them to divorce 
deposit banking from underwriting 
struck a severe blow at them, especial- 
ly at Morgan & Co. (The World War 
and the defeat of Germany had already 
drastically curtailed the influence and 
ramifications of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) 

Announcement of the admission of 
three new Morgan partners this month 
excited relatively little attention, not- 
withstanding that the House of Mor- 
gan continues in a class by itself in 
this country, and perhaps without a 
compeer in the world. The new part- 
ners are Henry C. Alexander (37), 
lawyer; I. C. Raymond Atkin (45), 
and William A. Mitchell (45), both 
born in Ontario, Canada, and both 
with Morgan & Co. since 1925. 

Wall Street declares that the Mor- 
gan offshoot, organized to take over 
the underwriting branch of its busi- 
ness, Morgan Stanley & Co., has 
oftener than once made more money 
than the banking house. It immediate- 
ly won laurels. It might also be said 
that Morgan Stanley comes close to 
occupying the position today in the 
underwriting field which Morgan & 
Co. occupies in international banking. 

The days of “big money” in com- 
mercial banking are universally re- 
garded as over. Maybe; maybe not. 


I TELEPHONED the office of Presi- 
dent Lewis H. Brown, of Johns-Man- 
ville, the other day, but found that he 
had gone to Canada to make a speech, 
in French, to a group of employees. 

How many of us have retained abil- 
ity to make an address in any foreign 
language? 


THoucH dead, Edison and his ge- 
nius continue to work for humanity. 
Not only are the industries he origi- 
nated functioning vigorously, but the 
research staff he trained is alertly on 
the job. 

Here is an interesting Edison side- 
light: Every Saturday for two years 
before he died (in 1931) his chief 
colleagues wrote out questions which 
the wizard took home and brought 
back Monday morning with answers. 

This foresight not long ago came to 
the rescue of baffled Edison executives. 
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T. J. CARNEY 

















JosepH W. Frazer 
New Willys-Overland president 
(See page 42) 


Traces of nickel were found in a costly 
consignment of iron from Sweden, to 
be used in manufacturing batteries. 
The discovery precipitated alarm. 
Would the nickel injure the effective- 
ness of the batteries? 

General Manager George E. String- 
fellow turned to the scores of questions 
and answers, which had been carefully 
recorded and preserved. There he 
found this question: “If there is nickel 
in iron, does it adversely affect the life 
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of the cells?” And Edison’s two-word 
answer, in his neat handwriting, “No 
harm.” 

In his own sphere Edison was with. 
out a peer in the world. It was fitting 
that his birthday, Feb. 11, should 
be celebrated and that a National Me. 
morial Committee be organized to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Can you imagine the world without 
electricity or electric light? 


THE FAMILY and many intimate 
friends of Walter P. Chrysler are re. 
joicing over his progressive recovery 
since he was stricken last May. He is 
now able to take keen interest in the 
company’s activities. 


ORGANIZATION is the keynote of 
most large-scale business successes, 
There are two types of organizers, or- 
ganizers of operations, organizers of 
operators, working forces. The new 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
T. J. Carney, has won his spurs by un- 
tangling terrific production jams. 

Originally given a _ temporary, 
Christmas-season job, Tom Carney not 
only was retained, but quite quickly 
attracted attention by his fertility of 
brain, by the improvements in methods 
he repeatedly presented, by his skill 
in making his innovations work sur- 
prisingly successfully. 

When branches were proposed, 
Carney was picked to do practical 
pioneering in organization. Again he 
proved a master solver of distribution 
problems. When the war-time boom 
inundated the Chicago headquarters 
with a million orders a week, he was 
called in to evolve order out of rising 
chaos. He did. 

He is the ohlest executive in point 
of service. He had no college educa- 
tion. He has never allowed business to 
monopolize his life. A native Chicago- 
an, he has held and holds various 
offices dedicated to public service. He 
has taken time off to read omnivorous- 
ly. Also to play. He calls himself a “par 
golfer,” explaining that “100 is par 
for a business man.” He goes fishing, 
likes baseball and boxing. 

To old-time co-workers he is still 
“Tom” or “T.J.” He is the antithesis 
of high-hat. 

Finally, other business leaders might 
advantageously adopt his philosophy 
of never wilting into a defeatist frame 
of mind no matter how strongly ad- 
verse currents may run temporarily. 
He has faith in himself, in his firm, 
in the future of America. —B.C.F. 
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What Makes 


Them Stars? 
(Continued from page 19) 











why they put over a sale or lost it, you 
can see how necessary it is for ordi- 
nary salesmen to catechize themselves 
after each solicitation. 

Ralph Caldwell, who has had thou- 
sands of salesmen under his direction, 
says that the essence of productive sell- 
ing is to keep on seeing prospects. He 
has seen hundreds of men who had 
few selling qualifications become great 
stars because they gave the law of av- 
erages a chance to work. A salesman 
has got to see people before he can sell 
them. 

To what extent does an inventory 
improve a salesforce? 

It will not improve it at all unless 
something is done about the facts that 
it brings to light. Learning why some 
salesmen are stars will not in itself 
help the other salesmen. Something 
must be done to get them to use the 
methods of the stars. 


WHAT AN INVENTORY WILL DO 


Where this is done, an inventory will 
benefit any salesforce. It was essential- 
ly in this way that the Ralston Purina 
Co. brought about a 78% increase in 
the sales of each salesman in one of its 
divisions. At the same time, a 53% re- 
duction in unit sales costs and a 64% 
reduction in combined sales and ad- 
vertising expense was made. 

The Ralston case concerns its live- 
stock and poultry-feed division. Selling 
expenses had been rising steadily for 
several years, and profits correspond- 
ingly declined. To offset this condition, 
the company established a new depart- 
ment with the objectives of finding out 
what performance could be expected 
from feed salesmen; finding out how 
salesmen could be trained to deliver 
the expected performance; and estab- 
lishing a system of control to make 
sure that all the salesmen did the work 
expected of them. 

There in a nutshell is the inventory 
idea carried out scientifically. Ralston 
succeeded because it found what any 
good salesman could do and then made 
that the standard for all salesmen. 

© sum up, an inventory of a sales 
staff will show that good salesmen: 

l. Answer objections effectively ; 
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prospects always have excuses for not 
buying. Poor salesmen accept these ex- 
cuses; good salesmen do not. The me- 
diocre performers are too gentlemanly. 
The stars can be as hard as nails, if 
necessary. 

2. Sell their goods in terms of bene- 
fits to the buyer. The good salesman 
tells the buyer why he should buy. The 
poor salesman tells the prospect why 
he wants to sell. 


3. Get out of the rut of competition. 
The good salesman gives striking in- 
dividuality to his approach, to his ar- 
guments and to his methods in gen- 
eral. The poor salesman is often too 
commonplace. 

In short, to improve the productive- 
ness of any sales organization—find 
out what the good salesmen are doing 
and then have the rest of the salesmen 
do the same things. 











Time My Daddy 


ec 
The minute he calls up I’m going to 
speak to him about Bobby. He’s my 
cousin, and he’s just five weeks old. 
And they haven’t got a telephone 
where he lives! 

“One of these days his mother’s 
going to run out of his talcum. Or 
she’ll want his father to stop at the 
drug store on the way home for oil. 
Or maybe she’ll want to ask the 
doctor about that rash on his back. 

"Well, how is Bobby’s mother 
going to do all those things besides 
her marketing? 

“I’m going to see if my Daddy 
can’t fix it. He’s always saying how 
good telephone service is — 
and how cheap.” 


S 








“1 Wonder What 


Will Telephone? 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco, California. 
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Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


How can you lift Business Worries? 


Would you want your Boy to be like 
Yourself? 


What is Productive Idleness? 
What makes a $10,000-a-year-Man? 
What is the Age Limit for Success? 


How can you tell whether you Use all 
your Ability? 


Is your Firm a good one to work for? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 


How much of you is Working? 


Every one of these is vital in your 
own life—it concerns your business 
success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds 
more, equally important) is answered 
in the 5th printing of 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Ayer Foundation 







272 Pages 
Special Cash 
Price $2.50 


SAYS CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I have read 
‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald A. Laird 
with great care and interest. It is filled with wis- 
dom and excellent advice and I intend reading it 
again. It will pay any business man to read and 
study it.” 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of “Psychology 
and Profits’ have been sold at $3.50. Ensuing 
economies permit us to offer copies, for a limited 
time, at the Special Cash Price of $2.50 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below 
enclosing remittance. Examine this book for a 
week. f it doesn’t meet your requirements 
return it within 7 days and your $2.50 will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———— 


8. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SP-2-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me prepaid a copy of “‘Psychology and Profits’’ by 
Donald A. Laird, at the Special Cash Price of $2.50. 
Check enclosed. Fully returnable within 7 days if not 
satisfied. (For orders within New York City, add 5 


cents to cover New York Sales Tax for the Relief of the 
Unemployed. ) 
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The Bridges-Perkins Case 


ONE CANNOT be too careful, as Miss 
Perkins views it, in declaring a man to 
be a Communist, and under Labor De- 
partment policy, this rule must be ap- 
plied with redoubled caution when the 
suspect is Harry Bridges. 

Although Bridges has had the entire 
Pacific Coast waterfront tied up inter- 


mittently for five years, Miss Perkins 


has rejected all proposals for special 
hearings to establish his alleged Com- 
munistic affiliations. 

Speaking before a student forum at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, 
on May 14, 1937, Bridges outlined the 
policy of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, of which he is Pa- 
cific Coast president, in these words: 

“Our policy is one of class struggle. 
Our policy is that we have nothing in 
common with employers. There'll come 
a time when there aren’t any employ- 
ing classes any more, and we subscribe 
and look forward to that day.” 

Such a statement, of course, is not 
necessarily evidence of Communism. 
To some members of Congress, how- 
ever, these mutterings do justify a 
formal inquiry by the Labor Depart- 
ment. But Miss Perkins says “No.” 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
On Aug. 18, 1938, Margaret A. Kerr, 


of Los Angeles, for eighteen years ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Better Amer- 
ican Federation, told the Dies Commit- 
tee that in February, 1938, she sent to 
the Copeland Committee investigating 
the merchant marine a photostatic copy 
of Bridges’ membership card in the 
Communist Party of America. 

She assumed that this original ma- 
terial would be available to her when 
she arrived to testify before the Dies 
Committee, in July of the same year. 
But the Senate Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee had sent Miss Kerr’s material to 
the Labor Department. Chairman Dies 
thereupon subpoenaed the Labor De- 
partment files on Bridges. They were 
delivered in due course. But Miss 
Kerr’s affidavit and the photostat of 
Bridges’ Communist membership card 
were not among the papers! 
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Indignant over accumulating evi- 
dence of Labor Department protection 
of Bridges’ alleged Communism, the 
late Senator Copeland announced on 
Feb. 9, 1938, that he would summon 
Bridges before his committee. 

On Feb. 11, Bridges telegraphed 
Miss Perkins from San Francisco de- 
manding an immediate hearing by the 
Labor Department. The Department's 
hearing then was set for April 25, 
after which Gerand D. Reilly, solicitor 
of the Labor Department, requested 
Senator Copeland to defer his own ex- 
amination of Bridges, on the ground 
that it might prejudice the Labor De- 
partment’s proceedings. 


THAT STRECKER CASE 


This maneuver averted Bridges’ ex- 
amination by the Senate Committee; 
but the promised Labor Department 
hearing in April was abandoned. By 
April 25, the celebrated Strecker case 
had been decided by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, at New Orleans. Pending 
its determination by the Supreme 
Court, Miss Perkins has held all 
Bridges proceedings in abeyance. 

This, in sketchy outline, is the story 
of how the Labor Department has kept 
a protective eye on Bridges and rushed 
to his rescue whenever the law ap- 
peared about to close in on him. 

The impeachment resolution of Con- 
gressman Thomas, of New Jersey, de- 
manding an inquiry into Miss Perkins 
handling of the Bridges case, charges: 

“That the records of the Labor De- 
partment clearly show that Madame 
Frances Perkins misrepresented to our 
Committee the facts and the law upon 
the basis of which she claims to have 
deferred further proceedings agains! 
Harry Bridges, and misrepresented the 
effect which the decision in the Streck- 
er case had upon the deportation pro- 
ceedings against Harry Bridges.” 

This charge explains why President 
Roosevelt and the Inner Circle played 
every trick in the bag in their effort to 
block renewal of the Dies Committee 
inquisitorial authority in the House. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Is Small 


Business Best? 
(Continued from page 17) 








comes around for a job, the chances 
are that he is hired even though he 
may not be urgently needed at the 
time. 

Haskins and Goldberg will fight you 
to their last breath if you intimate 
that this is not good economy. 

They point out that where the ordi- 
nary shop in their line of work had, in 
mid-Summer of 1938, dispersed most 
of its factory personnel and would 
never be able to get some of the men 
back, they held their own force intact 
and ready to handle whatever might 
come along. They saved the training 
expense, the inevitable spoilage in- 
curred through new help. Last Sum- 
mer, they might have got along without 
seven of their men—25% of the total 
—and probably could have cut it down 
by several more if they had put on the 
pressure. But they sincerely believe it 
is better business to carry the whole 
force, and have built reserves for just 
this purpose. If they can spare a man 
they let him go home, but they pay 
him just the same. They have never 
laid off anybody in dull times, have 
made money all through the depression 
years, are making money right now. 
They refuse to confuse their thinking 
by looking at these extra men as a 
loss. Says Goldberg plaintively, “You 
can’t go broke while you’re making a 
profit, can you?” 


BETTER TREATMENT PAYS 


Their confirmed objection to any 
other kind of wage-payment plan is 
based on the same sort of common 
sense. They admit that if ever the 
business should get tremendously big- 
ger—say, up to 200 workers—they 
could not go along on just this plan. 
Goldberg estimates from his experience 
that a 100-man shop is as big as he 
could handle in his present fashion. 
But he says that with 200 workers he 
would get two men just like himself 
to run two 100-man shops, and then 
take it easy by merely supervising the 
jobs of these two lieutenants. 

Meanwhile, he points out, treating 
top-quality men better than they have 
been treated elsewhere really saves him 
money. He has a foreman in the shop, 
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who himself works. There are no pro- 
duction clerks or time-study men or 
inspectors—no non-productive help at 
all. 

“Suppose we did put the men on 
piece rates?” he demands. “Then we 
have to put in inspectors to watch 
quality, we have to put in a head in- 
spector to watch the inspectors, we 
need seven or eight people in the fac- 
tory office to keep track of the men’s 
output, we jump scrap and spoilage 
costs from close to zero up to as big as 
the men can get by with. We have our 


machines torn to pieces by overloads 
in the men’s struggle to turn out more 
pieces. And the first time things go 
wrong, our men get sore and strike— 
and who can blame them? If that’s a 
way to increase profits, Haskins and I 
are both as crazy as folks say we are.” 

Haskins and Goldberg frankly say 
that not every shop could be run their 
way. There aren’t enough really top 
mechanics to turn out the nation’s 
production. But they utterly cannot 
see why anybody wants to have a big 
business. They prefer a productive 
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ACOUSTI- CELOTEX 
ON OFFICE CE/LINGS 
HELPED REDUCE EM- 
PLOVYEE ABSENCES 238% 
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OFFICE MISTAKES AND 
ERRORS TO THE BONE 
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THE CELOTEX 
CORPORATIO 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see 1 
me about a FREE Noise Survey of my 
offices. Also send your valuable booklet, ! 
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“BUT WE NOTICED THE COMFORTS OF QUIET 


Neier. 


THE DAY WE INSTALLED 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


(RAGE wane reowrenee ee 


And in 3 Months We Had Figures to 


Prove Money Savings.” 


@ You can’t count comfort in dollars. You can’t calcu- 
late freedom from “‘noise nerves’ and distractions with 
a slide rule, but where Acousti-Celotex brings these 
advantages to busy offices the effects are definitely 
measurable in dollar savings! 

It’s a natural thing to discount the cost of noise. Yet 
those who may have doubted, quickly praise the com- 
forting quiet that follows the installation of Acousti- 
Celotex. And they soon learn to their profit that where 
noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts, quiet 
definitely increases all-around efficiency. 


Actual records show that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile 
applied to office ceilings can cut clerical errors more 
than 35% —typing mistakes 25% —that employee turnover 
and absences can be noticeably reduced. Thus if you even 
suspect that the clatter of typewriters and office ma- 
chines, clanging of telephones, slamming doors, are 
taking toll in your office, investigate the low actual 
cost of banishing noise. 

Let the world’s most experienced acoustical organi- 
zation make a FREE Noise Survey of your office—tell 
you how to hush clamor, smother echoes, arrest dis- 
turbing din. Learn how Acousti-Celotex fibre tile can be 
applied over existing ceilings—at night and without upset- 
ting office routine. Get the facts now! Mail the coupon! 


Copyright 1939, The Celotex Corporation 


The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an acous- 
tical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is pro- 
| tected as a trade mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement, 


PAIHTABLE 


COUSTI- 


PERMANEAT 


ELOTEX 


“NOISE,” and your magazine, “QUIET 1! 

FORUM.” Tene ( engemen 

(SS CL pS SOE Ae eee ee ‘ Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products: 

I iiaiiiiaaciaieiiatins | CALICEL CALISTONE ABSORBEX VIBRAFRAM 
Oly........-------.---- SUM... +»... a Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
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Make Income Tax Time As Painless As Possible — Use 


FRANK H. SHEVIT’S 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
and ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 


1. Lists for quick reference—Items Deductible—Items Not 
Deductible—for individuals or businesses. 













2. Offers a clear, concise, complete explanation of ALL pro- 
visions of the 1938 Revenue Act with emphasis on new regula- 
tions affecting: 1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital 
Stock; 4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 







3. Provides space for keeping permanent records of daily 
and monthly accounts affecting your income taxes—a real time 
and money-saving device in preparing your Federal Income 
Tax Returns. 







Every Business Executive Should Have A Copy! 


Don’t let the low price of one dollar fool you as to the true 
value of this book. The “Income Tax Simplifier” can be put 
to practical and profitable use immediately upon receipt. 
Simply fill in and mail coupon below with your remittance 
of a single dollar. 

Decide TODAY to keep 1939 transactions affecting your 
Income Taxes in convenient record form to save time and 
money in making out Income Tax Returns later. The “Income 
Tax Simplifier” supplies a brief but thorough interpretation 
of the present law governing Income Taxes by a well-known 
tax authority and provides a complete Income Tax Record 
Keeping System besides. 


$1 PRICE APPLIES TO PRESENT EDITION ONLY. 
SUPPLY IS LIMITED. MAIL ORDER FORM BELOW. 


— | — — 


EMPLOYER—EMPLOYEE RIGHTS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


















































For Everyone With A Net Income Of $1000 Or More 
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capacity that they can keep working 
at close enough to maximum so that 
they can make money all the time, and 
let their men earn livings every day of 
every year. 

The perhaps prejudiced opinion of 
one outsider who has been watching 
them for some time now is that they 
really have something. 

If more employers organized to 
treat themselves and their men in the 
same way, and to give customers good 
value by mechanical ingenuity rather 
than by the more obvious route of low 
wages, there would be less labor 
trouble. There would be more prosper. 
ous consumers buying everybody’s 
products. 

And, just at a guess, wouldn’t there 
be fewer employers worrying them- 
selves into coronary thrombosis? 








The Tax Fight 


(Continued from page 14) 








to lend thoughtful assistance in a grave 
crisis. . . . Our congressmen and legis- 
lators are faced with two problems 
which seem insurmountable. . . . 

“1. Try to suggest something—any- 
thing—not already taxed, so that new 
legislation can be prepared and rushed 
through. 

“2. If you succeed in surpassing the 
genius of our statemen by suggesting a 
new avenue of taxation, can you think 
of any way to spend the money? 

“Warning: Please do not go into 
this matter lightly. It is not as easy as 
it sounds. Remember that our best po- 
litical minds, and many of the best 
brains in our great universities, have 
struggled with these vital problems for 
several years.” 

But the humorous approach is evi- 
dently not successful, for Shreveport’s 
unique organization was short-lived. 
Later in the Summer, the Caddo Asso- 
ciation reorganized along the lines of 
the Nebraska Taxpayers Association— 
making surveys of parish (county) 
government expenditures and publish- 
ing the results on a comparative basis. 

Several other communities with out- 
standing tax records point specifically 
to the results reaped by business 
groups which back good-government 
movements. Kalamazoo, Mich., where 
business. men are in_ politics, fur 
nishes one example (Forbes, Nov. |, 
p- 13). Memphis, Tenn., reports 10 
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need for a militant taxpayers’ organ- 
ization, “in view of the fact that we 
are possessed of a municipal govern- 
ment whose constant endeavor it has 
been to provide a reduction in the ex- 
isting tax rate.” 

Business men of Roanoke, Va., boast 
that their city-manager type of gov- 
ernment is one vital reason why the 
city is rated in the first ten of its size 
for low tax rates. More than that, Ro- 
anoke citizens are so wary of spending 
borrowed money, in their desire to 
keep out of debt and to reduce tax 
rates, that in the September election 
nine out of ten proposed PWA build- 
ing projects were beaten. 

Cincinnati, long recognized for its 
leadership in promoting the council- 
manager type of government, also 
places credit for low tax rates on the 
shoulders of its city officials. “It has 
been our experience that public off- 
cials are really interested and try to 
reduce governmental expenditures.” 


WATCH FOR THE HITCH 


But (here is the hitch) often they 
“are prevented from so doing by mi- 
nority blocs who demand that their 
particular item be granted an increase 
every year... . We have found that 
government officials are delighted to 
have a group of business men come in, 
particularly if that group is willing to 
act as a buffer and oppose certain in- 
creases which the officials know are not 
justified and which they can refuse if 
given the backing of such a group.” 

Here, then, is another solution: Sup- 
port expense-cutting officials, show 
them that the community as a whole is 
back of them and that citizens are will- 
ing to work with them. They must 
have this backing; otherwise, minority 
groups will overwhelm them. And it 
pays to back economy-minded office- 
holders to the limit, for they can get 
results which non-officeholders cannot. 

After all, results are what count. 
And action—whether by militant tax- 
payers’ groups or fact-finding research 
organizations, whether seriously or hu- 
morously, whether by mixing actively 
in politics or working quietly as a 
“pressure group”—is necessary to get 


results in the great battle of 1939— 
the tax fight. 


* 


But what about state and county 
faxes? Do the same methods work 
there? Or must you have a different 
plan of attack? Find the answers in 
ForBes for March 1. 
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60% OF DEPARTMENT STORES 
IN CITIES OF 25,000 OR MORE 
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Addressograph 


HE record-copying work in 

department stores is similar in 
many ways to office routine jobs in 
every business. Namesandaddresses 
of customers and prospects, as well 
as those of employees, must be 
copied from time to time on various 
forms and communications. 


Delays in this important work 
must be avoided. Inaccuracies, 
which constantly threaten good will 
and profits, must be prevented. With 
Addressograph Methods, these 
hazards are entirely eliminated... 
no mistakes .. . no waste of time 
. .. no misread information. 


Addressograph copies the com- 
plete record, or any part, with one 
split-second motion—with ribbon- 
print legibility—with or without 
carbon copies. The construction of 
Addressograph typing units per- 


mits any desired class of records to 
be selected automatically for print- 
ing or skipping, eliminating the 
inaccuracy of hand selecting and 
the expense of separate lists. 


INVESTIGATE! One or more of the 
office jobs listed below probably 
exist in your business. Each one pre- 
sents an opportunity to effect worth- 
while savings in time and money 
through Addressograph Methods. 
Ask a qualified Addressograph rep- 
resentative for details. Wherever 
you are, you will find his services 
available. Principal city ’phone 
book listing is, ““ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” Or, write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORCNTO 





(g 





uery Business and Onganization can profit by 
Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 











ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES 
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STOCKS 
Most Favored 


By Leading Authorities 
Send NOW for Current Selections 
FM-5 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
= NY a 


ANOTHER ADVERTISER 
TELLS US: 


. our advertising in ForRBES 
has brought us a great many 
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fine companies as customers.” 

















COLUMBIA 


OLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 49, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 39, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 28, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1939, to holders of 
record at close of business January 31, 1939. 
How .anp H. PE tt, Jr. 
January 26, 1939 Secretary 

















San Francisco, California 


January 31, 1939 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today a 
regular dividend Number 52 of 25 cents a share 
and an extra dividend of 5 cents a share were 
declared, both dividends payable on March 15th, 
1939, to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Francisco 
and New York at the close of business on Febru- 
ary 15th, 1939. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable March 15, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 1, 1939. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 








Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


OveR the past nine sessions the market 
has made a fair recovery from its low 
of Jan. 26. As this is written (Feb. 7) 
it has made a closing on two days 
above the 145 level, which means a 
recovery of 8 points, in round figures, 
or about half the ground lost from 
the Jan. 4 high to the late January low. 

And the market set up on Feb. 6 as 
an “intra-day” high the 146 level which 
was suggested in the previous “Qut- 
look” as the likely limit of a technical 
rally which might well develop “before 
the final bottom of the intermediate 
decline is seen.” 

The swift break which began on Jan. 
21 carried the Dow-Jones industrial 
average below the 138 to 140 level 
which was suggested as the likely 
limits of the initial decline, with a clos- 
ing low of 136.42 on Jan. 26. As to the 
contributory causes of that abrupt sell- 
off, it has since been learned that, in 
addition to the market’s own weak 
technical position and war-scare sell- 
ing, there was some liquidation from 
London of a “forced” character caused 
by the imposition of more stringent 
requirements for the carrying of Amer- 
ican stocks. 

It is not possible, therefore, to make 
any positive deductions from our mar- 
ket’s decline in regard to the future 
course of business. But it may be well 
to keep in mind that, even before the 
latest selling wave, stocks were regis- 
tering considerable uncertainty as to 
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the near-term business outlook, and 
nothing has since happened to remove 
that uncertainty. 

Business indications are for a sea- 
sonal Spring rise, with the accent on 
building, construction machinery, ma- 
chine tools, automobiles, tires and gen- 
eral retailing. For more than a seasonal 
rise, Congress will need to take positive 
steps to encourage enterprise. The util- 
ity average has fractionally topped its 
high of last October. That section looks 
more promising but also needs some- 
thing more nourishing than “per- 
hapses” before the general market can 
lean on it. 

To sum up: As the writer views it, 
the burden of proof that it is “out of 
the woods” rests with the market. The 
intermediate down-trend has not yet 
been reversed, and unless more 
strength develops shortly, I would ex- 
pect a secondary selling movement 
which might bring a real test of the 
market’s ability to hold the January 
lows. Breaking 136, I would suggest 
buying on a scale down, for good sup- 
port should be met around 132-134. 
Starting from a good foundation, @ 
rather selective Spring rally could 
well be worth following. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular a 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on Te 
quest. 
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Utility Shares Look Good 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE JANUARY smash in the market was 
more drastic than events either here or 
abroad seemed to warrant. 

It apparently was another case of un- 
reasoning fear plus the thin markets 
created by New Deal regulations, one 
of the worst features of which is the 
prevention of support by so-called “in- 
siders.” 

Every market follower knows that 
shake-outs are to be expected period- 
ically. At this time there appears to be 
nothing to cause a drop as severe as oc- 
curred in 1937. Then wages were sud- 
denly increased; there was a rush to 
load up (and overload) with inventor- 
ies; the President publicly stated that 
the prices of some commodities were 
too high; the reserve requirements of 
the banks were increased. 

The price level of stocks was much 
higher, too. For instance, New York 
Central then was 55, recently 16; Con- 
solidated Edison was 49, recently 29; 
U.S. Steel was 126, recently 53; So- 
cony was 23, recently 12; Int. Har- 
vester was 120, recently 52; Chrysler 
was 138, recently 66; Int. Paper pref. 
was 121, recently 40; American Smelt- 
ing was 105, recently 41; Anaconda 
was 69, recently 26. Public participa- 
tion in the market has not been exces- 
sive. 


REASONS FOR DECLINE 


It is obvious, therefore, that price 
declines as severe as 1937 can hardly 
be expected. Apparently, what hap- 
pened was that the President’s recom- 
mendations for armaments were not as 
large as had been expected, and as 
traders noted the failure of the market 
to recover to the November tops, there 
probably developed a feeling that the 
market no longer rose on good news, 
which meant that selling was advisable. 

After the decline got under way, old 
thoughts and fears arose—that busi- 
hess was getting nowhere; that profits 
were slim, and not much could be ex- 
pected, after all, with very high wages 
and taxes, and a lowered tariff; that 
while Congress would approve no fur- 
ther hostile legislation, nothing of a 


really constructive nature would be 
done, etc., plus European and Ameri- 
can selling in fear of Hitler’s speech. 

Many wealthy investors long ago 
made up their minds that it would not 
be profitable to enter the market on 
any important scale until the New Deal 
was cleaned out at Washington. The 
all-around restrictions have placed bus- 
iness in such a strait-jacket that I often 
believe nothing important can be ac- 
complished in the business world until 
there is a change of administration. It 
seems to become clearer every day that 
the Republicans will win in 1940. 


WHAT PROSPERITY NEEDS 


In order to have sustained prosper- 
ity, we badly need improvement in the 
heavy industries, and that requires con- 
fidence and a revival in the capital in- 
vestment markets. 

So, I think investors can content 
themselves with the thought that in fu- 
ture years, as the New Deal disappears 
from the scene, the United States will 
recover its bearings and march on to 
sustained prosperity under a Fair Deal 
commonsense Government. 

Again I wish to repeat a previous 
thought, that the so-called Dow-Jones 
industrial averages give a distorted pic- 
ture of the market; that many, many 
groups of stocks have risen very little 
from their bottoms, and are in a buy- 
ing zone, on a scale down, for long- 
pull holding. 

On many occasions, after a rise, I 
have suggested placing stops 34 under 
the previous week’s low. Once in a 
while, but not often, the use of such a 
“stop” doesn’t work out so well. But in 
the long run, this rule is of the utmost 
importance, and should never be for- 
gotten. 

As a class, the utility stocks acted 
best in the recent break. It is hard to 
conceive of any worse news for them 
than what they have gone through in 
recent years. Both gross sales of elec- 
tricity and net income have continued 
reasonably good. In a general way, the 
stocks seem to be completely liqui- 
dated, and, as a group, are worthy of 
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serious consideration by stock buyers. 

My recommendations, as stated in a 
previous article, continue to be Con- 
solidated Edison of New York, Com- 
monwealth Edison of Chicago, Public 
Service of New Jersey, United Gas Im- 
provement, Peoples Gas of Chicago, 
American Gas & Electric, American 
Light & Traction, North American, 
American Telephone & Telegraph, and 
Consolidated Gas & Electric of Balti- 
more. 

Last November, I made some predic- 
tions for stocks in 1939. I am not too 
positive, now, that these predictions 
will be fulfilled this year; but in any 
event, these stocks represent a carefully 
selected list of good companies. I feel 
that ultimately the prices predicted will 
be reached or exceeded. It may take 
another year or two. 

As a low-priced speculation, atten- 
tion is called to American Stores, now 
available for less than its working capi- 
tal. Chain food stores stoutly resisted 
the recent decline. So did New York 
City Omnibus. 

—Feb. 6, 1939. 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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FORBES 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE OPPORTUNITY for the average 
workman to rise to the management 
positions in industry was never better 
than it is today. These opportunities 
will continue to grow in the next dec- 
ade. If the average intelligent and hon- 
est workman supplements his practical 
work experience with study of the gen- 
eral problems of business he will find 
privileged opportunities and promo- 
tion awaiting him. 

—Henry H. HemMann. 


I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided and that is the lamp of 
experience. I know no way of judging 
the future but by the past. 

—Parrick Henry. 


Today, the inventive genius of man 
is preparing for a busy tomorrow. 
Happiest is he who is working at some- 
thing which he likes; or. liking the 
thing at which he works. Individual 
enterprise and business have made 
America that which it is today. As long 
as the honest business man or corpora- 
tion is given a fair opportunity there 
can be no doubt as to the future of this 
great country. —QuICKHEAT NEws. 


Not suffering, but faint heart. is 
worst of woes. —LOwWELL. 


He who assumes the unaltered phi- 
losophy of another is as ludicrous as 
he who dons his neighbor’s hat. and 
infinitely more pathetic. 

-GLoria Gopparp. 


About the only difference between 
hard work and recreation is that in- 
tangible something called Mental Atti- 
tude. Whether the job is a grueling 
task, or heaps of fun, depends. not on 
the job itself. but on what you think 
about it. —THE VAGABOND. 


When the interval between the intel- 
lectual classes and the practical classes 
is too great, the former will possess no 
influence, the latter will reap no bene- 
fit. —Tuomas BUCKLE. 


Every man is his own ancestor, and 
every man his own heir. He devises 
his own future, and he inherits his own 


past. —H. F. Hence. 


A failure establishes this—that our 
determination to 
strong enough. 


succeed was not 
—BOovEE. 


People do not lack strength; they 
lack will. —Victor Huco. 


RESOLVE 
If you were busy being kind, 
Before you knew it you would find 
You'd soon forget to think “twas true 
That someone was unkind to you. 


If you were busy being glad, 

And cheering people who are sad, 
Although your heart might ache a bit. 
You'd soon forget to notice it. 


If you were busy being good, 

And doing just the best you could. 

You'd not have time to blame some 
man 

Who’s doing just the best he can. 


If you were busy being true 

To what you know you ought to do, 
You'd be so busy you'd forget 

The blunders of the folks you’ve met. 


If you were busy being right, 
You'd find yourself too busy, quite, 
To criticize your neighbor long 
Because he’s busy being wrong. 


—FIsHER’s PLANT LIFE. 
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We are all endowed at birth with 
something that is uniquely ours alone, 
It may be but with a single talent, but 
if that talent is used, developed, en. 
larged, and made outstanding, as much 
credit is'earned as though there had 
been bequeathed a dozen talents at 
birth. We are accountable only for 
what we do with what we have and are. 

—GerorcE MATTHEW Apams, 


Real worth requires no interpreter; 
its everyday deeds form its blazonry, 
—CHAMFont, 


To be a champion, to win in the 
arena of life, hang this motto on the 
wall over your desk: FIGHT ONE MORE 
ROUND. It will be an eternal reminder 
of the fact that a quitter never wins 
and a winner never quits. 

—THE SILVER Lininc. 


We need less indignation and more 
information, less anger and more diag. 
nosis.—Dr. Harry EMERSON Fospicx. 


We grow great by dreams. All big 
men are dreamers. They see things in 
the soft haze of a Spring day or in the 
red fire of a long Winter’s evening. 
Some of us let these great dreams die, 
but others nourish and protect them, 
nurse them through bad days till they 
bring them to the sunshine and light 
which come always to those who sin- 
cerely hope that their dreams will 
come true. —Wooprow WILson. 


A determined soul will do more 
with a rusty monkey wrench than a 
loafer will accomplish with all the tools 
in a machine shop.—Rupert Hucues. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 


published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Moreover the profit of the 
earth is for all: the king him- 
self is served by the field.— 
Ecclesiastes 9:5. 

Sent in by F. T. Neely, Green- 
wood, Miss. What is your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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FORBES 


What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail. 


without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Items Deductible 


I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if 
you will write me enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


Husband and Wife 


Under a plan to avoid taxes, a hus- 
band turned some money over to his 
wife, and she in turn placed it with a 
trustee bank. The bank, acting under 
a direction contained in the trust in- 
strument, lent money to the husband 
on his note, which note the trustee was 
prohibited from assigning or forcibly 
collecting. 

The husband paid to the trustee an 
amount equal to the interest on the 
and the trustee used this 
amount to pay insurance premiums on 
the husband’s life, with the wife as 
beneficiary. 

Is the so-called interest paid by the 
husband deductible by him? Can it be 
classed as income to the wife? 

No, because it is obvious that the 
transactions were all executed with the 
primary purpose of avoiding payment 
of taxes. 


money 


Repairing Dock 


A portion of a dock collapsed and 
fell into a river, taking with it a quan- 
tity of ore stored on the dock. 

Is the cost of removing the wrecked 
portion of the dock and earth which 
had fallen into the river and the cost 
of recovering the ore deductible for 
income-tax purposes? Yes. 


Taxes and Interest 


A Federal tax was assessed against 
an estate after the estate had been 
closed and the executors discharged. 
The beneficiaries paid the tax person- 
ally out of their distributive shares. 


Is the tax allowable as a deduction 
from their respective incomes? 

The tax is an indebtedness of the 
estate and, therefore, the beneficiaries 
were entitled to receive only their 
shares less the tax. The Federal estate 
taxes and the interest thereon are not 
deductible by the beneficiaries when 
paid by them. 


A. Clinic 


A trust was formed by three prac- 
ticing physicians to operate a clinic, 
the property transferred to the trust 
consisting of a laboratory, x-ray equip- 


ment, instruments and office furniture. 
Stock certificates evidenced the inter- 
est in the trust. The trustees were to be 
doctors as far as possible, and the 
clinic employed a physician in addi- 
tion to the trustees. The greater part 
of the income was from the profession- 
al services of the trustees. 

Is the trust an association taxable as 
a corporation? 

Yes. The trust carried on a business 
enterprise for profit and had a substan- 
tial resemblance to a corporation. 


Damage by Lightning 


The amount expended to repair elec- 
trical equipment of a mine damaged 
by lightning is deductible for income- 
tax purposes. 


Business Profit 


Are expenses incurred in the sale of 
a houseboat which had been used as 
a residence deductible for Federal in- 
come-tax purposes? 

No. The mere listing of the boat for 
sale or rent is insufficient evidence to 
establish a business loss in connection 
with a transaction entered into for 
business profit. 


Of all the places to stay in New York nothing quite 
compares with the SHERRY-NETHERLAND for choice 


location, quiet luxury, distinguished fellow-guests and 


convenience to Fair grounds. That is why it is advisable 


to make your reservation promptly. 


from: Single room $7. 


Transient Rates 


Double room $9. Suites $15. 


” Sooty Netherland, 


Fifth Avenue — Where the Park Begins — E ugene V oit, Mer. 
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Let Us Show You 
the Way to a 


NEW 
ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


In Sales Contests! 


Here—in three words—is a 
formula for making your next 
sales contest a record-breaker: 


“FURNESS TO BERMUDA” 


Just tell the boys that this 
time the prize is not the usual 
cash or loving cup, but an all- 
expense trip to Bermuda on 
the luxurious MONARCH or 
QUEEN. Then watch them go 
to town! 


Furness “pleasure - planned” 
voyages have put new life in 
the sales staffs of many lead- 
ing American Business organ- 
izations—have inspired notable 
sales increases for companies 
like Philco, Liggett Drug, G. R. 
Kinney Shoe, General Electric 
and Continental Assurance. 


Our Convention Department 
will be happy to put the 
formula to work for you. 
We'll supply plans, portfolios 
and broadsides—help your staff 
set up a contest that will push 
sales right through the top of 
the chart. 





Stage A FLOATING 


Convention! 


Here are some associations that 
did — so successfully that several 
have chartered Furness ‘“‘sea-going”’ 
conventions more than once. The 
group includes Pan-American Med- 
ical, National Association of Cas- 
ualty Agents, National Wholesale 
Stationers, Associated Druggists 
and Advertising Typographers of 
America. 











For complete information address 
the Convention Department, Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, 
New York, or 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 





FORBES 


NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 





More Laws!—Used-Car Fight 


Trucks vs. Railroads 


Already 10,000 bills have been in- 
troduced into the forty-four state legis- 
latures in session this year bearing on 
one objective—to limit or restrain 
truck operation in one way or another. 

Desire to “do something” about the 
current financial plight of the railroads 
undoubtedly is behind most of these 
proposals. In this connection two facts 
are interesting: (1) Motor trucks 
hauled $400,000,000 worth of intercity 
commerce last year—and railroads 
transported $437,000,000 worth of au- 
tomotive freight; (2) trucks carry only 
7.7% of the intercity traffic (1937 fig- 
ures), a measurable part of which, at 
least, is non-competitive with the rail- 
roads. 


New Willys Head 


Joseph W. Frazer has been moving 
fast since he took over the presidency 
of Willys-Overland a month ago. He 
came from Chrysler where he had been 
a vice-president of the Plymouth, De- 
Soto and Chrysler divisions and a 
member of the operations committee of 
the Corporation. He is just short of be- 
ing a six-footer, weighs over 200 
pounds, and was trained as a mechani- 
cal engineer at Yale’s Sheffield Scien- 
tific School before he started out to 
make his mark in the automobile in- 
dustry as a highly successful sales ex- 
ecutive. 

Already he is inaugurating a new 
sales and advertising approach direct- 
ed frankly toward changing present 
used-car buyers into buyers of Over- 
lands. Frazer believes that used cars, 
6,000,000 of which were sold in 1938, 
are the chief competition for his prod- 
uct and it is at the used-car buyer that 
Overland’s major sales appeal current- 


ly will be directed. 


Used-Car Fight Goes On 


Sales in January stayed well ahead 
of January 1938 but recorded a dis- 
tinct falling off as compared with De- 


cember. The battle against used-car in- 
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ventories continues vigorously; but a 
National Automobile Dealers Associa. 
tion survey reveals that 61% of the re. 
tailers say they have an overstock of 
used vehicles despite the fact that total 
stocks are down nearly 20% as com. 
pared with a year ago. Dollar inven. 


tories are not down as much, because | 


current stocks represent more later. 
model, higher-priced used cars. 
New-car inventories, however, seem 
to be nearly 35% less than last year, 
which bodes well for March and April 


production possibilities. 


Cash Sales Up 


Any widespread instability of em. 
ployment always results in a greater 
percentage of cash buying of automo. 
biles. Most people hesitate to make 
contracts they are not fairly certain 
they can fulfill. Final figures will show 
that in 1938 less than 50% of all auto- 
mobile sales were paid for on the in- 
stallment plan. 


Here and There 


“What is needed for 1939 is unin- 
spired salesmanship—men and women 
who go to their job as a farmer goes 
to his plowing,” says Ford’s W. J. 
Cameron. . . . For every 1,000,000 
man-hours of work last year, there 
were only 4.91 lost-time accidents in 
the eighty-six General Motors plants 
in the U. S. and Canada. This com- 
pares with a figure of 13.85 for all 
American industry. . . . Pontiac divi- 
sion of General Motors had fewer lost- 
time accidents than in any previous 
year in its history. . . . The average 
years of continuous employment of 
men working in automobile plants to- 
day is 5.9 years, according to Walter 
Gundeck, Studebaker’s director of it- 
dustrial relations, who says that the 
Studebaker average is 11.06 years. .-- 
Charles W. Nash, celebrating his 75th 
birthday on Jan. 28, said: “The United 
States presents greater opportunity for 
youth teday than it ever did before. 

—Norman G. SHIDLE 
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De illite ni ] | ae & 
THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 4 , : 


Whiting Corfaction with Silence 


In this, the 1939 model of the Remington Noiseless, more than 
ever are emphasized those factors which make for speed, com- 
fort and convenience, in addition to QUIET. Here is the one 
unin- Machine that will do everything demanded of a typewriter not 
omen Mmerely better, but quietly. In the general office, the private office, 
goes [the stenographic department, thinking and working are best done 
V. J. Jinan atmosphere of quiet... and it is here that there is no sub- 
0,000 stitute for the Remington Noiseless. 
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there BFor correspondence of the better sort, for matchless printwork, 


its in FB for manifolding and stencil cutting par excellence ... for conserv- THE REMINGTON 17 


plants Bing and improving the nerves, dispositions and abilities of the Mh / 
com- operator, executive and all within hearing, the Remington Noise- Vow , 
or all Bless is supreme beyond all question. It is the world’s finest writing 


divi- machine and one reason why America’s typists are swinging to 
Remington. 

















With this Model 17, the one and only typewriter that is completel} 
new, Remington steps into unquestioned leadership in the field d 
the so called “standard” machines. In this classification, no othe 
typewriter has so many wanted features, so many exclusive im 
provements, so many obvious advantages. In no other typewrite 
will you find the interchangeable carriage, that enables one Mode 
17 to do the work of several wide carriage machines. In no othe 
typewriter will you find such a smooth, easy moving carriage, suc 
a feather-light shift, a jam trip for preventing soiled fingers ang 
broken nails . . . a so completely satisfying touch regulator . . . in 
word, so many conveniences for the comfort and advantage of th 
user. This machine is truly an engineering achievement; and anothe 
reason why America’s typists are swinging to Remington. 
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With seven interchangeable carriages ... an exclusive Model 17 feature . . . this 
one typewriter, instead of several, will do all your wide form work. No other 
machine can so quickly and easily be converted to take paper up to 31 inches 
wide. Here is a very real saving both in capital investment and in floor space. 
























th U orld of Tomorrow // 


OK..it's from 


CERTAINLY, A TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION. CALL ANY REMINGTON RAND OFFICE TODAY 








Remington Rand Ine. 





BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 














THE NATION’S LARGEST BUILDER OF TRUCKS 


brings you higher quality trucks . . . lower prices . . . 








FEATURES 

NEW LONGER WHEELBASES e 
MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE 
TRUCK STYLING e FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK 
ENGINE e NEW SUPER-COM- 
FORT CAB e VASTLY IM- 
PROVED VISIBILITY e POWER- 
FUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK 
BRAKES (Vacuum-Power Brake 
Equipment optional at additional 
cost.) e FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE, on Heavy Duty models 
only. (2-Speed Axle optional at 
additional cost.) 








greater value for your money 


It is only natural that Chevrolet, the nation’s 
largest builder of trucks, should be able to 
give you the greatest truck values on the 
market today. That’s exactly what Chev- 
rolet does give you in these new 1939 
Chevrolet models! They’re bigger, sturdier, 
more capable, with every modern feature, 
and they sell at the lowest prices ever quoted 
on trucks of such outstanding quality. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient. economical 
monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


THE THRIFT- CARRIERS 








New Chevrolet-Built 
CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 


ee wd — ad and entirely built 
y Chevrolet . . offering amazing 
os 
economies of extra big load space, 
Chevrolet's new lower anew © 
Chevrolet's exceptionally low oper- 
ating costs. Ask your Chevrolet 
dealer for a di today! 

















